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Add Profit to Your Practice, 


Almost daily you are called 
upon to recommend a good 
and dependable disinfectant 
for use in stables, kennels, etc. 
and 


WHY NOT SELL ZENOLEUM 


Here is a coal-tar derivative 
scientifically compounded — 
safe — non-poisonous — effec- 
tive as a germ destroyer and 
remover and preventive of bad 


odor; and 
WHY NOT SELL ZENOLEUM 


Your patrons would much 
rather buy a disinfectant of 
you Doctor, than to go to a 
dealer for something uncertain 
in these days of substitution— 
and 


WHY NOT SELL ZENOLEUM 


A gailon of Zenoleum is 
very concentrated. Use it in 
one per cent solution. You 
see a gallon of Zenoleum 
makes one hundred gallons of 
strong disinfectant. Think 
of that! 


WHY NOT SELL ZENOLEUM 


The sales are easily made. 
Your clients believe in you. 
They accept your recommen- 
dation. We guarantee every 
gallon of Zenoleum to please, 
or money back. No argu- 
ment, just plain, honest 
money. Sure! 


WHY NOT SELL ZENOLEUM 


A quart retails for 50 cents, 
costs you $4.00 a dozen de- 
livered. See the profit. 

A gallon retails for $1.50. 
Costs you $12.00 a dozen. 
Freight paid if you buy five 
gallons or more. 

WHY NOT SELL ZENOLEUM 

We will supply handsome 
window display — hangers — 
booklets—and send circulars to 
your clients if you send us 


the names. 
Better write us at once. 


THE ZENNER DISINFECTANT CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
24 Lafayette Avenue, corner Cass) DETROIT, MICH. 
24 East Sandwich Street, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EUROPEAN CHRONICLES. 


| Paris, November 15, 1906. 

‘ CONTAGIOUS ABORTION.—The National Veterinary Associa- 
tion of England at its last meeting received a communication 
from Prof. Bang, of Copenhagen, in which the-subject of infec- 
tious abortion in cattle was considered and which was repro- 
duced in the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, 

After reviewing preceding communications of his own, the 
Professor reconsidered the question of the pathology of the dis- 
ease and established the fact of its positive nature—that is, the 
evidence that it is due to a bacillus, which is always found, 
whether in the discharge or within the genital organs or on the 
mucous membrane. “In killing pregnant cows showing pre- 
monitory symptoms of abortion, but before the os uteri had 
opened itself, we found in the uterus, between the mucous mem- 
brane and the foetal envelopes an abundant colorless exudate, a 
dirty yellow, somewhat thin, pultaceous material, of a slimy, 
somewhat lumpy character. This exudate contained in pure 
culture a short and fine bacillus, whose body presented one, two, 
or more, rarely three, granules, taking the stain more readily 
than the body.” Experiments made on cows that were preg- 
nant and had aborted, when cultures of the bacillus were intro- 
duced into their genitals, and again the fact that the bacillus 
was found in their discharge and mucous membranes and also 
in those of numerous cases of abortion, leave no doubt on the 
question of the bacillus being the cause of the disease. 

The condition of the infection is quite an important one. If 
most people admit that epizodtic abortion is a contagious dis- 
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ease, in many instances it is no easy task to find out how the 
cows have been contaminated. For many the port of entrance 
of the germs has been the sexual organs, the external parts of 
the genitals of the cow being brought in contact with infected 
objects, while in the barn. Of course, this is frequent, bu 
copulation must also afford a most favorable opportunity of all 
infection as being the most direct introduction of the virus into 
the uterus. 

This fact had already been noticed by Penberthy, Sand, and 
lately by Isaachsen, who has observed it in several instances. A 
most striking example is mentioned as follows: ‘A farmer who 
owned sixteen cows (among which abortion had never occurred) 
nine years ago, allowed seven of his cows to be served by a bul! 
at a neighboring farm, where abortion had prevailed for some 
years; all these seven cows aborted and no others. When the 
cows began to show signs of impending abortion they were im- 
mediately removed from the byre and put into another stall. In 
all the seven cows, the afterbirth was retained and therefore had 
to be taken off by hand within twenty-four hours. The removal! 

was complete in six of the cows, but not in the seventh, which 
- became emaciated and wassold. After the removal of the after- 
birth, the cows were for some time daily washed out with car- 
_bolized water and they were not readmitted to their byre, unti! 
- some considerable time after, when they appeared to be entirely 
free from discharge. During the following year the six cows 
again became pregnant and carried their calves tofull term. No 
case of abortion has since occurred in the herd.” Evidently in 
this case the bull had been the carrier of the contagion. Such 
_ being the case, it is absolutely necessary to take measures for 
_ prohibiting this danger in the struggle against the disease. 
But there are other ways of infection. Nocard has already 
- called attention to the possibility that the agent of infection 
- may sometimes be taken in through the respiratory or diges- 
tive organs. 
From experiments carried out by Prof. Bang there is plenty 
of evidence that the bacilli of abortion can be introduced through 
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v the the blood stream by the way of intravenous injections. And 
tance = since the infection can take place in that way there was proba- 
rts of bility that it could be also through the alimentary canal. This 
ected was demonstrated by experiments, renewed several times, and 
, but the writer concludes: ‘I am inclined to suppose that the ali- | 
of all mentary channel is indeed one of the ways in which the infec- 
into tion is most commonly transmitted. At least it is evidently 
necessary to have regard to this fact in our struggle against \ 
,and abortion. It is not enough to prohibit infection by the bull, i 
» A P nor to clean and disinfect the hind parts of the pregnant cows 
who and the gutter behind the cows. We must also prevent the 
rred) soiling of their fodder, which is indeed no easy task to fulfill.” | 
bull 
ome The subject of the treatment is divided into, first, that to be _ 
| the applied to animals already affected and then the prophylactic 
im- measures, which are divided into private and public measures. I 
In "The first (that is, for animals already diseased) carbolic acid 
had water injections have been recommended, with doubtful results. 
oval Perhaps a serum treatment might be more appropriate from the 
lich - modern point of view. Some good results have been obtained 
fter- by a Danish veterinarian. Perhaps also an antitoxic serum 
car- might do. But for the present prophylactic measures are the 
ntil ones to resort to. Separation of the sick animal, isolation, 
rely _ thorough disinfection of the animal, of her genitals, external as 
OWS well as internal, disinfection of the byre. The knowledge ac- 
No quired of the infection by the digestive tract shows the neces- 
y in sity of cleaning and destroying all parts which may carry dis- 
uch charge from an aborting cow. The part of the bull, as a carrier 
for | _ of contagion, imposes the greatest attention to prevent infection 
_ by copulation. Not only must the cow be thoroughly disin- 
ady fected, but the bull also. Most abundant washing, cleaning 
ion and disinfecting of his genitals, especially of the preputial part. 
yes ‘Some farmers disinfect the bull not only before but again after 


the act of copulation. By this measure and free use of iodoform 


_ onthe penis, abortion was extinguished on a farm. 
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that the bull of one farm be not used to serve cows of another, 
unless there is certainty that the entire stock of cows is and has 
been free from abortion. The same applies if a strange bull has 
to be used. New cows brought to a farm must not be allowed — 
to mingle with the others until there is sure proof that they had 
not been infected previously. 


As there is danger of the infection being brought by people | 


coming from infected districts and carrying with their boots or 
clothes the germs to healthy animals, precautions must be taken 
to avoid this danger. 


The question of public measures has been considered in 


various countries, but it is very difficult to legislate on abortion, — 


because the disease is so common that it would prove difficult — 


to maintain severe measures against it. 

Professor Bang then relates a few of the experiments that — 
he has made on immunization, but while some satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained, he concludes in saying: “I am far 
from pretending that I have solved the question of vaccination — 
against abortion, but I think that my experiments have made 
it probable that it will be possible in this way to get efficient — 
results, and I hope to be able to continue the experiments, per- 
haps in a somewhat modified manner. Whether in future vac- 
cination will be the chief weapon against contagious abortion — 
or not, time will show.”? For the present isolation and disin-— 


fection are the essential points to carry out and to recommend _ 


to all those who have this scourge amongst their herd. 


* 
* * 


THE OBSTRUCTION OF THE CESOPHAGUS BY FOREIGN 


BopIEs is an accident relatively frequent and sometimes very — 


serious in the large domestic animals, especially bovines. If 
one takes into consideration the relative narrow state of the - 
cesophagus, compared with the large dimensions of the mouth, 

it can be easily understood how large bodies can be swallowed 
partly but will not pass completely through the entire length of - 
the cesophagus ; the greatest frequency of the cesophageal 
struction can be again explained in ruminants by the habit 
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that these animals have of swallowing, in an imperfect state of — 


mastication, very large alimentary masses. In these conditions, 
it often happens that the foreign body cannot be swallowed en- 


tirely, and that after going down the cesophagus a certain dis- 


stance, it is stopped in one spot more or less distant from the © 
pharynx to give rise to most severe accidents, which will prove | 


fatal, if they are not relieved at short notice. 

The treatment of cesophageal obstruction is essentially sur- 
gical: 

(1) One may try by external taxis to push the foreign body 
upwards in the throat and extract by the mouth—extrapulszon. 


(2) Or, on the contrary, attempts may be made to push it 


down with appropriate 

(3) Again, the deglutition may be facilitated by crushing or 
dividing the arrested mass within the cesophagus. 

(4) Finally the direct removal can be done by opening the 


canal—wsophagotomy. 


* 
* * 


It is that operation in cattle, and, in fact, in all large ani- 
mals, that Prof. F. Suffran, of Toulouse, wished to consider and 
rehabilitate in the article which he has written for the Revue 
Vétérinatre, of Toulouse. 

‘“‘ Numerous clinical observations have proved for a long time 
that wounds of the cesophagus heal rapidly and that cesopha- 
gotomy was comparatively a mild operation. And yet this 
operation is not generally performed, or if it is, it is as a last re- 
course and when it is too late. Classical authors themselves 
speak of the operation only as a very last means of reliefand as 
a consequence practitioners only resort to it after having tried 
several other manipulations, attempts at extrapulsion, or to in- 
trapulsion, or, again, division of the foreign body ; and when all 
of those have failed, then the operation of cesophagotomy is 
thought of. But all those manipulations, often dangerous by 
themselves, or because they have been performed by inexpe- 
rienced hands, have for results very often injury of the walls of 
the cesophagus or even perforation entirely of this canal, and 
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 tirely. All deglutition is impossible and the danger of gan- 
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thus become the fatal source of complications, sometimes fatal 
even if the foreign body has been finally removed. 

“Tf one concludes to operate after all the other processes have 
been tried and have failed, he must expect many failures, he. 
cause made under such conditions the operation will frequentiy 
be followed by fatal complications. 

‘These remarks explain sufficiently the fear that most of 
the veterinarians have of cesophagotomy and they explain also 
why veterinary papers record only one case in twenty years when 
_ it was performed, and even in that case the result was fatal.” 

“ With all of that, the operation,” says Prof. Suffran, “is not as 
dangerous as it is believed; it is besides very simple in the 
generality of cases. As an evidence a case is reported which 
had been performed under most unfavorable conditions and stil! 


was followed by successful results.” 
*x 


* 
What then must be the conduct of the veterinarian when in 


_the presence of a case of obstruction of the cesophagus in cattle? 

_ When the foreign body is liable to become soft, to macerate, so 
to speak, in the canal and to move downwards by the muscular 
contraction of the cesophagus, many authors recommend to wait 

‘ —expectation. Leave the body alone orat the most administer 

a few tablespoonfuls of oil to facilitate the sliding of the body. 
There is no doubt that this may succeed in some cases, but 

in reality it is imprudent and may in some cases become dau- 
_gerous. The remaining of a foreign body in the cesophagea! 
canal may be the source of serious sequelz. Most of the jabots 

- met with have no other origin. Distended and reduced in its 
_ thickness by the abnormal substances, the cesophageal mucous 
- membrane becomes easily the prey of infectious agents, inflam- 
mation sets in, and onecan imagine the fatal effects of the man- 
ipulations to displace the foreign body upon an organ whose 
altered walls are the seat of excessive friability. For the forced 
administration of oily liquids in the cesophagus, it is one of the 

- most dangerous modes of treatment and ought to be ignored en- 
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grenous broncho-pneumonia is most likely to be the result. 

Extrapulsion by external taxis, intrapulsion with appropriate __ 
instruments, may both prove excellent methods, which will an- _ 
swerin many instances. Still, when the body is voluminous, when — 
its outside surface is rough, these methods become dangerous and 
remain often useless. Therefore, oxe must not hesitate, if his ; 
first attempts have failed, rather than to injure the walls of the _ 
organ, which may have already been done by others before he © 
is called. It is better at once to have recourse to the operation. | 
Performed in good conditions, within the first hours of the ac- — 
cident, upon an organ still healthy, the operation is a simple, _ 
quick and sure way to remove an obstruction, and it deserves to 
be used oftener and with less fear by all veterinarians. an 


* 


CASTRATION OF OSTRICHES.— Zhe Agricultural Journal of 
the Cape of Good Hope has published an article on the castra-— 
tion of ostriches, an operation which no doubt hasa right to _ 
claim room in ordinary practical surgery of our day. The _ 
author of the communication, Government Veterinarian Elley, 
first presented some general rules, such as regarding the age, 
which he thinks is most favorable when the bird is about eigh- 
teen months or two years old. He recommends to have the 
birds kept without food for about twenty hours before the oper- 
ation. When the bird is caught, a chloroform bag is placed 
over his head and with rather less than half an ounce of chlor- 
oform in it, he is soon brought under its influence. A boy 
now grasps the right leg, the bird lying on the left side, and 
brings it slightly further forward than at right angles of the 
body. The seat of the operation is now exposed. It lies in the 
angle formed by the leg and the lower edge of the innominate 
bone, about three inches behind the former and one and a half 
inches below the latter. The innominate bone can be felt as a 
distinct ridge running backwards and slightly downwards, about 
the middle of the body immediately behind the leg; it corre- _ 
sponds to the lowest part of the body on which anyfeathers are _ 
It is immediately below this ridge that the incision is 
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* 
* 

As must be seen by the above, the manipulations of the op- 
eration differ from those resorted to in the castration of other 
birds. A long incision is made in a parallel line to the ridge 
mentioned above, cutting down the peritoneum or the thin 
membrane which covers the bowels. At that moment care 
must be used in not injuring them. With a pair of forceps it 
is gently raised, pulled out of the wound and then incised large 
enough to allow the introduction of the whole hand, which is 
- gently squeezed in the abdominal cavity. The testicles are 
easily located about three or four inches forward of the incision, 
almost exactly between the upper extremities of the two legs, 
situated on and closely attached to the middle of the roof of the 
abdominal cavity, immediately below the kidneys. They feel 
_as two elongated firm bodies, about one and a half inches long 

_ by a quarter of an inch broad. They lie about two inches apart, 
the left a little rather more forward than the right. Their loca- 
tion must be well ascertained before any attempt to remove 
them is made, and then by breaking dowu with the fingers the 

: tissue arourd them, and with a few twists they can be removed 
as they fall into the palm of the hand. With a little care and 
attention the two organs can be removed without it being nec- 
essary to withdraw the hand. There may, however, be some 
difficulty presented by the accumulation of fat, which is some- 
times met with around the organs. The wound of the skin and 

of the muscles is closed with three or four stitches and some 
powder of iodoform dusted on the outside. The chloroform bag 

is taken off and the bird allowed to wake and get up alone. No 
stimulation to rise and no fright to the bird must be resorted 


to. There is no after treatment, except quietness and green diet. 


* 
* 


* 
The following are the advantages claimed for the operation : 
(1) With the increased condition of the bird which is sure to 
follow the operation, there will be increased weight of feathers. 
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(2) Owing to the quieter life of the bird, the feathers will be 
less damaged by fighting or scraping on the ground than if the 
bird was entire. (3) In droughts or when the food is scarce, 
castrated birds will keep in fair condition, where entire birds 
would starve. (4) It is believed that the flesh of a capon will 
prove an acceptable article of human food. This may be laughed 


at, but is worth considering. 


* 
* * 


FINAL RESULTS OF THE MELUN EXPERIMENTS.—The epi- 
logue of the experiments of Melun relating to antituberculous 
vaccination is rather disappointing, as can be seen by the last 
report of Prof. Vallée before the Société de Médicine Vétéri- 
naire Pratique. 

After the final slaughter of the animals experimented upon, 
a number of them, six, were taken to the Alfort School, to be 
kept so as to test the duration of the immunity granted by the 
vaccination. Four of them were to be kept to test the duration 
of the immunity and the other two were to be exposed to natu- 
ral infection by being placed in cohabitation with tuberculous 
animals. 

The observations of these six animals began in Alfort in 
November, 1905. At that time the first four animals were test- 
ed with tuberculin, did not react, and therefore were free from 
disease—they had been successfully vaccinated and had been 
able to resist infection up to that date. 

The other two cows were submitted by two different expos- 
ures to contamination by cohabitation with animals having 
open tuberculous lesions, living and eating altogether. These 
experiments of exposure took place from June, 1905, to Decem- 
ber of the same year, and from December, 1905, to July, 1906. 

The results of those observations were all unsatisfactory. 
Carried out for more than a full year after the second vaccina- 
tion, the indications given with the tuberculin test were proved 
correct by the lesions at post-mortem. Indeed four of the ani- 
mals became tuberculous, more or less extensively. 

The conclusion is definitely this: With the bovovaccine a 
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certain immunity can be granted to cattle, allowing them to re- 
sist even natural infection—but this immunity is short and 
does not last more than a few months. A question then pre- 
sents itself: Did the method deserve all that has been said and 
written about it? 

There remains two other animals under observation. Will 
they throw more light on the subject ? 


* 
* * 
Another important point was brought out in relation to the 
character of the bovovaccine. 

Prof. Vallée said : “At the time that I vaccinated cattle at Me- 
lun I used a series of sixteen guinea-pigs to test the bovovaccine 
and inoculated them in the peritoneum with one-tenth of a mil- 
ligram to two milligrams. None of them took tuberculosis. 
Lately a similar experiment was carried out with bovovaccine, 
received recently from Marburg. . The results were altogether 
different. The intraperitoneal injection was followed by the 
evolution of tuberculous lesions, invading and fatal in 45 days. 

“‘ Had an error been committed? Was the preparation bad ? 
At any rate, it is sure that if this second bovovaccine had been 
used to vaccinate calves, as it contained virulent bacilli, instead 
of vaccination it would have been tuberculosis that would have 
followed its introduction in the system ! ! 

“Conclusions : (1) Bovovaccine has not an equal virulency 
for guinea-pigs. And we are permitted to suppose that its effects 
in cattle are not always the same. (2) The resistance to infec- 
tion with vaccinated animals, three months after the vaccina- 
tion, is rapidly exhausted and disappears in some subjects after 
one year. (3) The resistance of vaccinated animals to contagion 
such as that resulting from contact in stables or barns with ani- 
mals, carriers of open lesions of tuberculosis, is but slight and 
does not last more than a few months.” 

Let us wait for another discovery ! ! 


* * 

A NEw CASTRATING INSTRUMENT.—In the Muovo Ercolam, 

Dr. F. Cinotti, Professor at the Veterinary College of Pisa, has 
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published an article on a new forceps for castration, which Tam 
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aa pleased to present to our readers, although the mode of opera- _ 
Tes tion for which it is principally made is seldom used with our _ 
and American colleagues. 
“The very great number of instruments invented for the 
id] castration of large animals, and especially for limited torsion, — 
shows the desire to correct some of the inconveniences that those | 
in existence present, and amongst which the principal is that of 
he the secondary hemorrhage, which is so dangerous for country - 
ractitioners, who may arrive too late when called toarrest it.” 
fe. For Dr. Cinotti none of the forceps which exist can prevent — 
ine hemorrhage, because they have straight and narrow jaws, in 
sit. such a way that the cord forms a flat ribbon, badly arranged for : 
ie torsion, and because the limitating action of the forcepstakes 
ne, place upon a too limited straight surface. Thecrushing of the 
_ tissues taking place upon a comparatively short surface, there __ 
are facilities for haemorrhage to occur. Truly, to avoid these, 
ys. forceps have been invented with curved jaws or with one or sev- 
4? eral pads, so as to obtain the crushing upon a longer surface of 
- the cord and again to have it keep its cylindrical form, which = 
- is more favorable to torsion. With all that, when the subjects © 
-_ are old the separation of the peripheral end takes place at __ 
once and below the forceps and the chances of hemorrhage are 
Cy not avoided. ‘This peculiarity of the division of the cord, at the © 
i point of contact of the instrument, has been the subject of the 
“" attention of Cinotti, and he has made experiments, either with 
™ the hand or with various instruments, with hope to find a means 
- to prevent it. He has convinced himself that even in very old 


animals, in which trophic troubles of the vasculary system ex- 
ist, one may with impunity resort to castration by limited tor- 
. sion, as selected method, providing a portion of the twisted 
cord, sufficient to prevent hemorrhage from the testicular 
arteries, is allowed to remain below the point of strangulation 
of the forceps. 


* 


It was then that he invented the forceps which was made by 
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strument. 


the house of H. Hauptner, of Berlin. 
- Sand, which has a third branch, moving a little cutting bla:- 
nearer another, which is fixed on the female branch of the in- 
The borders of the two cutting blades are dentate;, 
so as to crush the tissues better. 

The technic of the instrument is rather simple, but yet it 
is essential to follow exactly the directions. 
exposed, the operator or his assistant kneeling down behind the 
croup of the horse, applies the forceps open as is usually done 


tighter. 
times until a groove is forme® 


‘sively below them, has a tenden- 


It is a strong nippers of 


The cord beinz 


and closes it, without paying at- 
tention to the third branch, unti! 
the spring reaches the first teet!:. 
of the spring of the branch of the 
middle. The torsion is then be- 
gun and kept up slowly; the 


person who holds the forceps 


makes it move to a second tooth, 
then to athird. Atthat momen: 
the operator takes hold of the 
third branch and closes it, relax- 
es it again to close it a little 
This is repeated four or 


on a level with the sharp blades: 
it is there that the section will be 
formed. This opening and clos- 
ing of the third branch is neces- 
sary, because the torsion, which 
takes place in the neighborhoo: 
of the blades and almost exclu- 


cy to spread, while they are open 
as far as the space included be- 
tween, thus complicating the 
twists of the instrument anc 
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When the section is about to take place, all the teeth of the | 
toothed-rack are closed and also the third branch entirely. Once — 


the best results. 
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the section made, the instrument is carefully opened. Thesame _ 
manipulations are carried out for the other side. : 
With a little practice the operation does not last any longer 
than by any other process. The author and the director of the 
surgical clinic of Pisa have resorted to it in many cases with 


NEW WoRK ON OVARIOTOMY AND CRYPTORCHID CAs- 
TRATION.—Last month it was my pleasant duty to call the 
attention of our readers to a work by Prof. F. G. Hobday, F. R.. 
C. V.S.; to-day, I have to say a few words on another from the 
same snag “The Castration of Cryptorchids and on ee 
Operation of Ovariotomy” of troublesome mares. It is a con-— 
cise treatise of both operations contained in a little over a hun- 
dred pages. Dedicated to the memory of Mr. Charlier, a French. 
veterinarian, who, remarks Prof. Hobday, was the first to intro- 
duce to the profession one of the main principles of antiseptic: 
surgery, the book is neatly illustrated by 34 plates and treats 
well of the many interesting points connected with the two 
operations. 

A very interesting part of this little work is found at the | 
end of each subject. ‘These consist in appendices which for the 
cryptorchids give the details and photographs of any extraordi._ 
nary cases, a tabular form of seventy-seven consecutive cases, 
and a summary of those, in which is shown that four deaths only — 
occurred amongst the whole, also points connected with the po-— 
sition of the testicles, the affected side, fertiiity, heredity, etc. 
In the appendix of ovariotomy is shown that with care, anzesthe- | 
sia and antisepsy, there is but little danger in the operation, that 
the removal of one ovary will not prevent future conception, and 
that old animals stand the operation with less good chances than 
young ones. 

The book will certainly be read by all veterinarians and is — 
a good addition to our literature on the subject, although the 
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subjects have already occupied the attention of other writers. 


ad 
A. L. 
ie DISPENSATION OF DRUGS BY VETERINARIANS 2 
In these modern days, when competition is keen and efforts co 
to make trade acute, manufacturers adopt attractive methods to ca 
produce enlarged business. This is especially true of the manu- fic 
facturers of pharmaceutical preparations. These enterprising — an 
business establishments employ salesmen of affable manners, — ov 
well posted upon the requirements of veterinary practitioners of © fo 
the cities, who make monthly or bimonthly calls at the offices | th 
of their regular customers at opportune hours, and devote the wi 
intervening time to visits upon other practitioners in quest of 
new business. They have a line of nicely selected formule, en- ics 
cased in neat containers, and do not hesitate to detail the ingred- | pt 
ients of the various preparations, which have, as a rule,;been tes 
suggested by some friendly veterinarian. In the majority of - he 
instances, the formule are commendable, and usually meet with ve 
the approval of the practitioner whose trade is being solicited. rig 
Further than this, the agent will agree to place the professional vei 
label of the individual veterinarian upon the package, so that of 
the latter will have nothing to do but to write the directions an 
upon it; or, in the case of a standard formula (such as liniments, . sid 
ointments, or what not) the instructions may be printed. No up 
charge is made for these extras, or at least it is made to appear in 
that there is none, and altogether the proposition is so attractive as 
that orders are not difficult to obtain. Unlessa veterinarian has Or 
an extensive practice, with plenty of pharmacy assistants, it is ‘ 
quite a task to make up his own preparations, in proper form, sh 
enclose them in appropriate receptacles, under neat labels and qu 
7 wrappers, having them at hand just when they are needed. With tet 
this newer system they are delivered in large quantities, placed vel 
upon the shelves of the veterinarian’s pharmacy, more elegantly co! 
prepared and more cleanly and neat than if they were home- dis 
made. kn 
If this arrangement is honestly carried out, eae is little of det 
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adverse criticism to be indulged in. There is no parallel be- 
tween this system and the prescribing of patent medicines or 
- formulze whose contents are unknown to the prescriber. The 
manufacturer assures the veterinarian that a given preparation 
contains certain exact ingredients; and, if a reputable house, we 
cannot see why the assurance is not as reliable as our con- 
fidence in the integrity of the local druggist in compounding 
an individual prescription. Should the veterinarian prefer, his 
own prescription will beas willingly substituted, or any desired 
formula will be followed and delivered in the same manner as 
their regular goods, the manufacturers guaranteeing to hold the 
veterinarian’s formula inviolate. 
As already stated, we can see no serious objection to this eth- 
- ical form of trade, and there is no doubt that it relieves busy 
practitioners from a large amount of time-consuming and unin- 
teresting work at an actual saving of money to him. With 
honorable business concerns there is no selling outside of the 
_- veterinary profession, unless by order of the attending veterina- 
rian; and it is just this feature which is the occasion of these 
remarks. Some veterinarians who have the medical direction 
of large business establishments where a great number of horses 
are employed, and where medicinal preparations are used in con- 
_ siderable quantities, have adopted the plan of writing orders 
upon such drug houses as we have been considering instruct- 
_ing them to deliver these same preparations in bulk, to be used 
as occasion requires under the direction of the stable foreman. 
One such pharmaceutical firm has submitted this custom to us 
as toour judgment upon it from an ethical standpoint, and has 
shown us a number of orders from mercantile houses for large 
quantities of their standard formule, countersigned by the at- 
tending veterinarian. It appears to us that this action of the 
veterinarian is unwise, and serves to make professional formulz 
common stable property. They should be reserved for private 
dispensation in individual practice. There are sufficient well- 
known and thoroughly tested articles which may fulfill the 
demands of “ ordinary stable treatment.” 
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The same remarks apply to the dispensation of “ colic med- 


icines.”” It is always much better to furnish the stables of one's 
large clients with neatly prepared ‘‘ doses,” under full and pos’- sec 
tive label instructions, than to permit them to be in possession of the 
the attending veterinarian’s prescription, which is filled at the so! 
neighboring drug store as required, or in bulk, while the latter ph 
frequently dispenses it to other horse owners, often with the as- pre 
surance that it is the favorite remedy of Dr. So-and-so, thus aw 
robbing the profession of fees which legitimately belong to it. thi 
Druggists, as a rule, do not regard the veterinarian’s prescrip- m: 
tion with the same professional sacredness as that of the humax: Tt 
physician, and in consequence it behooves us to protect our own the 
interests in such matters. “3 aot! a 
TO AID THE SPREAD OF RABIES. 
About one dozen years ago, a gentleman went to the shelter me 
or pound of the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty In 
to Animals in Brooklyn, N. Y., to select a little dog for a play- th 
mate to his young grandson. ‘The rule of this society at that in 
time was to detain all dogs which had been captured inthe | fir 
streets for forty-eight hours, so that owners might redeem them 
upon the payment of one dollar as a pound fee and two dollars at 
for a license. Should an owner not materialize within the tic 
specified time, the animal became the property of the organiza- ke 
tion, to be disposed of to the best advantage—that is, if a mon- cu 
grel animal of unattractive personality and deportment, it would gt 
be promptly put to death; on the other hand, if of desirable m: 
breed and pleasing manners, likely to attract the favorable con- th 
sideration of a prospective purchaser, it would be kept for sale w] 
to any person visiting the shelter in quest of adog. The gen- gr 
tleman referred to in the opening of this article secured througi is 
this medium a small water spaniel and took it to his home, Za 
where his little grandchild was greatly delighted by the novelty is 
of having a playmate all his own, and he loved it and caressed 
it in childish innocence. The dog’s disposition, of course, was tir 
unknown to the inmates of this home, so that the valuable pre-, th 
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_ owner of the dog, and the child was taken to the Pasteur I[nsti- 


the institute, and, although the Negri bodies were not known 


tice of selling stray dogs, gathered from all quarters of the city, 
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monitory symptom of changed demeanor could not be recog- 
nized to warn them of impending danger from rabies. On the 
second day after its introduction into its new home this dog bit 
the child upon the cheek. A little later it appeared to have a 
sore throat, or a bone, it was thought, had become lodged in the 
pharynx ; buta friend of the family,‘“‘who knows all about dogs,” 
pronounced it a case of distemper. And so the animal was sent 
away toa kennel that he might be cared for while passing through 
the stages of “distemper.” But the very next day the kennel- 
man sent word that the dog was weaker, and was seriously amiss. 
The writer was then asked to visit the kennel and determine 
the true nature of the ailment, which was easily diagnosed upon 
a glance to be dumb rabies. Word was at once sent to the 


tute in New York, where he underwent the inoculation treat- 
ment, and we are pleased to state escaped the dread disease. 
In the meantime, the dog died, and his head was forwarded to 


in those days, inoculation experiments upon guinea-pigs con- 
firmed the diagnosis. 

These facts were published in the REVIEW at the time, and 
a vigorous protest was entered against the almost criminal prac- 


kept in close confinement in a large pen for days in a promis- 
cuous commingling of the dregs of dogdom, where, howling, 
growling, snapping, biting, and cohabiting, a single rabid ani- 
mal would possibly infect the entire number. And then to sell 
these animals, in the incubative stage of rabies, to individuals 
who as a rule sought them for children’s pets, was surely the 
greatest outrage which this society could perpetrate—and this 
is saying a great deal when it is remembered that this organi- __ 
zation has promulgated the information to the public that there 
is no such disease as rabies. : 

For the years intervening from that date to the present 
time, it has been understood that no dogs could be purchased at 
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hours by their actual owners were destroyed. Whether these 
rules were strictly enforced or not, is open to conjecture. 

A change in the officers of the society has apparently broug|it 
about a change of policy, for we find the following announce- 
ment in the New York American of December 15: 

‘The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals an- 
nounces that any one who wants a dog can have it on applica- 
tion to the society by simply paying the $2 license fee. It was 
decided at a meeting of the society that this method was prefer- 
able to putting the little stray dogs to death.” 

Whatever benefit this society confers upon the public by re- 
moving stray dogs from the streets of Gotham is stultified and 
overbalanced a hundred times by a system of greed which tends 
to spread a disease which is the very danger sought to be 
avoided through the prevention of the congregation of homeless 
street dogs. With the most extensive outbreaks of rabies now 
existing in Connecticut, New Jersey, and other states as a warn- 
ing, what on earth does this nad mean by such an exhibi- 


tion of criminal ignorance ? : 


a _ COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AT HARVARD. | 


In his presidential address before the American Veterinary 
Medical Association at New Haven last August, Dr. William 
Herbert Lowe pointed out the importance to the student of 
human medicine of entering the domain of veterinary or com- 
parative medicine and predicted that the time was near at hand 
when veterinary medicine would become a part of the currict'- 
lum of schools of human medicine. 

We are now pleased to note that President Eliot, in a recent 
address at the Harvard Medical School, took a broad view in 
discussing the advances which are being made in that institu- 
tion in the study of medicine, which is not without interest to 
veterinarians : 

‘“‘ Medical study has been in time past far too exclusively the 
study of man’s body by itself. Hereafter the study of medicine 


must be largely comparative, or in other words must include 
man’s relation to the animal and vegetable kingdoms. ‘The 
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Harvard Medical School enters into possession of its new build-_ 
_ ings with three professorships of comparative medicine already 


established, the professorships of comparative anatomy, com- 


parative physiology and comparative pathology. 


This ten- 


dency to comparative study has been already well developed in 
other subjects, as for example in comparative psychology, legis- 


lation and religion. 


Wherever this study by comparison wins 


adequate place, it makes the study of the subject broader and 
_ more liberalizing, and the results obtained more comprehensive 


juster. 


‘‘ Medical students should therefore have studied zoology and 

_ botany before beginning the study of medicine, and should have 
acquired some skill in the use of the scalpel and microscope. It 
is absurd that anybody should begin with the human body the 
_ practice of dissection or of surgery ; and, furthermore, it is — 


wholly irrational that any young man who means to be a phy-’ 
_ sician should not have mastered the elements of biology, chem- 
istry and physics years before he enters a medical school. 


The 


mental constitution of the physician is essentially that of the 
naturalist; and the tastes and capacities of the naturalist reveal 
themselves, and, indeed, demand satisfaction, long before 21 
years of age, which is a good age for entering a medical school.” 
Veterinarians, in their professional education, have long 
studied along the lines of the broader scope which is here so 


well outlined by President Eliot. 


Veterinarians have long 


aware of the necessity for what he calls comparative study on 


the part of persons preparing for the medical profession. 


It is” 


a hopeful sign of the times, and veterinarians will unite in ap- 
plauding President Eliot’s efforts to elevate the standard of 


medical education. 


THE first veterinary school was estalished 145 years ago, at 


Lyons, France. 


A SERVICE EXAMINATION to secure eligibles for fill- 
ing a large number of vacancies in the position of veterinary in-— 
spector, at $1,200 per annum, in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, was held Dec. 12 at various points throughout the country. 
Only 21 eligibles were secured by the examination of Oct. 17, . 
and there are at least 50 vacancies to be filled. Applicants 
should apply to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. — 


C., asking for Form 1312. 
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DIFFERENTIATING THE INTESTINAL DISORDERS OF 
THE SOLIPED. 


By RICHARD P, Lymay, B. S., M. D. V. (HaRv.), HARTFORD, Conn. 


_ Read before the December meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of New York 
County. 


4 


When your genial President invited me to appear here to 
address you upon some topic that would more especially inter- 
est veterinarians engaged in city practice I must confess to mo- 
mentarily withering and upon theimpulse starting a line of re- 
-fusal with a plea of too much other work, my time being indeed 
: - occupied extensively, aside from my exacting professional obli- 

_ gations, by sundry duties associated with the office of Secretary of 
_ the American Veterinary Medical Association. Upon more ma- 
: _ ture consideration I felt that the graceful favor should not be cast 


_ off without some attempt to entertain you, and unguardedly con- 
sented to speak upon “ Differentiating the Intestinal Disorders 
_ of the Soliped.” 

I appreciate the thought that must have first flashed to the 
_ minds of readers of this evening’s program. ‘That this subject 
is as old as is our calling and has been thrashed over time and 
: - time again ; of course, to this we must agree, but feel that even 
to-day conditions exist, associated with this perverted metabol- 
ism, that warrant even further the discussion that it is hoped 

this résumé may bring forth. 
: A careful observer and a compilation of statistics of the mor- 
tality from causes under consideration cannot but impress us 
with a feeling of insecurity and dread when called upon to ex- 


ert professional skill on an animal thrashing and rolling in| 


the agonies of “‘ so-called ” colic. 

Historical résumés, participation in consultations, adverse | 
opinions and subsequent post-mortem examinations have strong- 
ly impressed me with the general insufficiency of diagnosis of 
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abdominal disorders, leading me to the conviction that the high 
percentage of mortality is in great measure consequent upon a 
lack of proper knowledge of the condition until it is too late to 
OF save a patient that might have otherwise been relieved. The 
old idea that colics were either spasmodic or flatulent has well 
IN been exploded by Reeks and others and these terms are to-day 
catalogued among the symptoms, leaving the diagnosis to a more 
a detailed examination of the patient. 

Surely this is a step of progress and the fact that some prac- 
titioners fail to realize this accounts in great part for their high 


> to 

mortality. 

“e True it is that much depends upon early treatment and rapid 
ie diagnosis, but in my opinion hastily administered anodynes, 
il which oftentimes we find the patient unable or unwilling to 
hii. swallow, are more injurious, by prolonging delay or lessening 
ral the pain and masking the symptoms while the conditions with- 
a in are fast reaching a point beyond relief, than to allow the ani- 
ane mal to give further expression of discomfort during the time re- 
a quired to determine from what form of intestinal disturbance it 
iia is suffering. Indeed, a certain amount of haste is imperative 


consequent upon many conditions; more especially important 
own being the changes that occur within the visceral region of our 
| subject and the sudden development of fatal complications un- 


wi less speedily relieved; second, from a financial standpoint of 
nm the practitioner in attendance, a busy practice cannot long and 
oi: economically remain at a standstill while waiting for an abate- 
ad ment of the ailment ; the commercial value, as a general thing, 
will not warrant this service to the patient ; again, and by no 
a means the least consideration, is the question of diplomatically 
wi handling the owner, at this moment wrought to that stage of 
“ restlessness when to him moments seem to constitute hours. 
- I have previously stated that the symptoms of the true ail- 
ment may be temporarily masked. Consequently it is safe to 
- claim that a false diagnosis can undoubtedly be and moreover 
¢- is irequently encountered by a condition produced in the patient 


consequent to earlier administration of medicants given by the 
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owner or person in charge. Their action has a tendency to 
cover the signs that would more especially be expressed ; ‘he 
animal, on the other hand, continues toexhibit a certain degree 
of pain, but characterized by symptoms foreign to the primary 
manifestations of the nature of the malady existant. 

This may well be illustrated by an example of impaction. 
The animal at first expresses but a slight colitis, restlessness, 
desire to continually lie down and as quickly rise to the feet, 
looking at the flanks, small amount of faecal material voided, at 
first perhaps frequently, ineffectually attempting to urinate, 
straining, and indeed the more common symptoms of pain of an 
abdominal character. At this stage the owner or unwary vet- 
erinarian administers an anodyne, possibly in combination, to 
treat the principal expressions manifest (thought to be generally 
_ stoppage of the water); the pains cease for the time being, but 
the excitant cause is by no means controlled and continues to 
increase in intensity. 

It is in just such a case that the opportunity presents itself 
for the practitioner to prove his value to the owner or, on the 


or lightly at the diseased animal and, relying upon the owner's 
diagnosis, influenced many times by an apparent desire to save 
expense, complies with the latter’s request and he (the doctor) 
leave a dose or two of some anodyne preparation, should fur- 
ther trouble develop, which will, in this particular instance, be 
liable to occur. Time goes on, the patient grows weaker, has 
_ less power of resistance, and pain again becomes visible. The 
-medicine is now used to exhaustion, but to no avail ; the doctor 
is again summoned to relieve the suffering horse, only to find a 
most dangerous subject and a condition calling for the most 
exacting and prompt diagnosis. Much time has been lost and 
more must necessarily slip away before medication can bring 
entire relief, if indeed at all. 

It is not my purpose to delve into the realms of physiology 
and anatomy, but it appears pertinent to briefly picture the ara- 
tomical relation of the dns I propose to take under co"- 


contrary, enter one of the many pitfalls by looking superficially 
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sideration and give a description from the viewpoint of a general 
‘practitioner. 
Beginning, the stomach lies diagonally across on the median 

line immediately posterior to the diaphragm and liver and above 
the spleen, with the cardiac (anterior) end somewhat anterior, 
where the junction of the cesophagus, after passing through an | 
opening in the diaphragm, takes place. The cardiac opening, 
formed by the peculiar structure of the inner lining of the 
cesophagus, before it spreads out over the anterior inner surface | 
of the stomach, is so peculiarly constructed as to permit the © 
entrance of food in a downward direction only. This inability 
of opening backwards is a consequent cause of a high mortality 
in certain classes of colic and if not appreciated may lead to 
fatal terminations as a result of incorrect medication. 

Tracing posteriorly through the pyloric exit of the stomach, 
the duodenum is entered by a trap-like curvature in a course 
upwards from the stomach, returning immediately upon itself 
assuming a downward direction, which it almost at once re- 
verses to once more course upwards as it passes towards the 
tight side, encircling the antero-inferior portion of the cecum 
on its course upwards and obliquely backwards to the region 
immediately anterior but considerably below the left hip, where, 
suspended by the mesentery from the lumbar region, it assumes 
the name of jejunum and terminates by the portion styled the 
ilium at the ilio-czecal valve. This mesentery or folding of | 
the peritoneum, though in the normal condition it is thin, it 
is none the less possessed of considerable strength. Under 
abnormal conditions of the gastric and enteric disturbances it 
seems to lose its tenacity and become very liable to rupture 
during the violent struggles of the patient. 

The ilio-czecal valve, deriving its name from the points of 
union of the ilium with the czecum, which latter lies in front 
of the right hip, extending downward and forward. This ver- 
miform appendix-like sack, holding possibly from five to eight 
gallons, is subject to impactions and large accumulations of 

as, i ard through an opening from the cecum rel- 
onward through an op g 
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atively small and located adjacent and anterior to the previous: 
ly mentioned ilio-czecal valve, we enter the large colon, an elon- 
gated U, shaped organ folded at its middle back upon itself 
behind the diaphragm immediately under the stomach, the free 
end of the fold lying immediately anterior to the right hip and 
above the ceecum in the sub-lumbar region. 

Leaving the large colon, which has carried us onward for 
some sixteen feet from the czecum, we reach the small or float- 
ing colon, the frequent seat of impaction, a most difficult con- 
dition to diagnose and one that calls for prompt action ; here 
again we may encounter the twist discovered only by manipu- 
lation, which demonstrates the importance of rectal examina- 
tion in all equine colics prior to delivering a positive diagnosis. 

Although I have purposed to discuss intestinal disorders, it 
seems proper that we stretch our imagination sufficient to in- 
clude the stomach as a portion of the anatomy under considera- 
tion, knowing that it often engages itself, either independently 
or conjointly, with the bowels to complicate the symptoms ex- 
pressed. 

_ Without making any special claim for original work, I pur- 

pose to present to you what may be characterized as my key- 
notes of differentiation in diagnosis, found more especially val- 
__ uable from an experience derived in actual hospital and field 
practice. To more especially enunciate this point, let me de- 
; _ tail to you the classical description of the common but not in- 

_dividually diagnostic symptoms as they occur in colic; later 

compare the various forms of colic, so-called, one with another 

as expressed by certain special features, in this way arriving 

at a differentiation. 

7 Directing our attention to a superficial examination and an 
historical sketch we note that the skin exhibits a condition 
varying iu degree from the usual normal appearance to either a 
‘hot, dripping sweat or a cold, clammy feel; it may be loose or 
‘tense and drum-like ; expression ranging from a dumb, dull look 
to one of intense anxiety ; nostrils more or less distended, respira- 
.tions accelerated and at times quite audible. The head may 
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be thrown suddenly upwards, hang considerably below the me- 
dian line or the lower jaw may be rested upon a convenient ob- 
ject; upper lip oftentimes elevated, showing the teeth. There 
are varying degrees of restlessness, from constant desire to move 
about, pawing, looking at one or both flanks, switching of tail, 
waiving or shaking of head, uneasily up and down, muscular 
tremors in one group or the entire integument, rolling and as- 
sumption of peculiar positions, attempts at urination, violent 
straining with emission of urine, frequent dropping of fecal 
matter or constipation, backing against objects, at times even 
delirium. Expulsion of gas per rectum either in blasts or snaps, 
- sometimes eructations ; pulse varying with the duration of the 
malady from normal through all the stages of increase and de- 
cline, fullness to imperceptibility ; mucous membranes of the 
eyes from a yellowish tinge to milk white, pink or livid ; buccal 
- membrane either normal, yellowish, white or spotted. These 
symptoms expressed to varying degrees in the varieties of colics 
will be eliminated or augmented as the practitioner gathers 
notes upon the history of the patient’s ailment. 

We can imagine how impossible it would be to intelligently 
combat colic if the practitioner expected to encounter in every 
instance all the expressions detailed. Under such circumstances 

there would be no necessity for diagnosis, simply retaining the 
old custom of quieting the pain and overcoming the symptoms 
without the thought that a certain expression may be premoni- 
tory of some peculiar pathological change. ‘Thescientific trend 
_ of the day has brought us to a realization that all colics are not 
identical ; some are’simple, some complicated and some expres- 
‘sions of colicky pains are not colic at all, as pleurisy and azo- 
_turia for example. Here lies the importance of differentiation, 
and failure to appreciate this will undoubtedly be associated 
with a high mortality and much unnecessary loss of time and 
annoyance on the part of the veterinarian. 
DIFFERENTIATION. 
Gaseous Distension of the Stomach.—Cognizant of the ordi- 
nary expressions of pain as already detailed and assuming that 
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certain of these are manifest and indeed recognized, we must 
now carefully apply ourselves to the special symptoms and 
history. 

The animal is bathed in profuse sweat, head elevated, neck 
outstretched, nostrils distended, pains exceedingly excruciating, 
eructations of gas, salivation, slight bloating. The intestinal 
sounds, though diminished, are apparent to nearly the end, fzecal 
discharges about normal. 

These symptoms, if associated with a rapidly eaten meal, 
more especially if upon a tired or empty stomach, supply 
grounds for establishing our diagnosis, particularly if accom- 
panied with our keynotes of differentiation, namely—inclina- 
tion to crowd forward when attempts are made to raise the 
patient’s head, sobbing, catchy expiration, gulping fou] smell- 
ing ejected gas, associated at first with particles of ingesta, which 
have accumulated in the lower portion of the oesophagus from 
inability to enter the distended stomach; later a prune-juice 
discharge, inability to relieve the bloating to any great extent 
upon tapping. 

Rupture of the Stomach.—The foregoing affliction may 
course on to end in a rupture of one or more of the walls of the 
stomach, first noticed by a change of pulse from the full and 
bounding character to one small and extremely quick, at times 
almost imperceptible, sweat continues profuse, quivering of the 
muscles, unnaturally cool feel of the skin, dog-sitting posture 
during extended intervals. The animal expressing every indi- 
cation of a grave condition, with drooping ears, countenance 
drawn and sobbing respiration, fails rapidly to a fatal termina- — 
tion, the actual condition only to be absolutely determined © 
upon post-mortem examination. 

Gaseous Distenston of the Folded Colon.—This organ is so 
located that when distended it exerts pressure, as does the stom- 
ach, upon the diaphragm and adjacent organs, with a portrayal 
of symptoms so allied and indeed identical, at a cursory glance, | 
to gaseous distension of the stomach, and the practitioner may 
be so easily led astray, that I feel warranted in digressing from 
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the anatomical order to consider it at this time. Without 
dwelling upon the causes of this accumulation of gas, it will 
suffice to indicate the kevnotes of differentiation, to wit: 
Gulping, without the foul odor, respirations labored, but not 
sobbing, and the escape of quantities of gas when tapped. It is 
by no means of rare occurrence that an animal has been sub- 
jected to empirical treatment and the ingenuity of the neigh- 
borhood exhausted when a veterinary surgeon is called, only 
to find the animal showing symptoms expressive of either of 
these conditions; a differential diagnosis, however, does exist, 
and it is the practitioner that is competent to make selection 


- that will enhance his value to a client. Failure to do so, and 


that with a certain degree of rapidity, will result in a fatal ter- 
-mination when life might possibly have been spared. 

Distension of the Stomach with Food.—The general symp- 
toms are here noted, but of an exceptionally torpid character. 


There is body fullness, with dull steady pains, and every appear- 


ance of reflex pressure upon the brain. 

Apparently at first there seems to be much similarity be- 
tween this expression of colic and that consequent upon disten- 
‘sion of the folded colon by accumulated food; on the other 
hand, a comparative examination of the symptoms leaves no 
doubt about the determination of their diagnostic characteristics. 

Distenston of the Folded Colon with Food.—In attempting to 
‘differentiate this malady we primarily note that the pains are 
periodically expressive, though not excruciating, while in the 
stomach distension they are constant and dull. The flank is 
full and bloated, bowels at times moving to diarrhcea. A care- 
ful rectal examination demonstrates that the pelvic flexure is 
found, as a rule, above and to the left of the rectum, whereas in > 
the former colic the colon lies in its normal position anterior | 
and above the rectum. ‘The history of one, stomach distension, 
is gluttony, while this condition is associated with enforced idle- 
ness conjoined with an abundant fibrous diet. 

Spasmodic Colic.—Returning to our anatomical order, we ar- 
rive at the small intestines. I propose to more especially con-— 
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sider a condition caused by augmented peristaltic action. Tue 
various forms of exhibited pain in these parts are, in my opin- 
ion, consequent to one primary condition whereby the sensory 
nerves and muscular coat of the viscus are stimulated to almost 
a tetanic degree best styled spasmodic colic. 

The pain is reflex and of a diagnostically intermittent charac- 
ter ; the animal that appears to be in perfect health, eating and 
standing naturally, suddenly shows uneasiness,has sharp cramps, 
the abdomen is tense, contracted and lacks its normal fullness, 
having a tucked-up, pleuritic look ; these exhibitions of pain are 
short in duration and followed by intervals of ease. Upon carefu! 
auscultation the peristaltic murmurs are found greatly acceler- 
ated and sharp metallic splashing sounds may be heard similar 
to large volumes of oxygen suddenly liberated through water. 

Spasmodic colic will not, asa rule, cause the unwary veteri- 
narian great concern and may moreover oftentimes be speedily 
corrected ; it is, on the other hand, at times, a premonitory con- 
dition that unless relieved will lead to such serious complica- 
tions as mesenteric rupture, volvulus, twist or invagination. 

Mesenteric Rupture, Invagination, Twist, Volvulus.—It is 
not my purpose nor do I believe it possible to differentiate these 
several maladies that are found in the small intestines. They 
are, on the other hand, associated with the differentiating diag- 
nostic symptoms of trouble in the region under consideration. 
The symptoms, as in spasmodic colic, are intermittent sharp 
pains, associated with extremely anxious look and violent ac- 
tion—the animal throwing itself regardless of danger. 

If during these wild paroxysms the animal inclines to move 
backward with a straddling gait it is fair to presume that one 
or more of these conditions exist. We have five times upon 
post-mortem examination where the patient has expressed this 
peculiar backing tendency, found a multiple twist of the jejunum, — 


and once a mesenteric rupture through which the twisted portion — 


had passed, and this immediately in the wake of spasmodic colic. 
Obstruction of the Small Intestines.—Besides the several | 
fatal terminations of spasmodic colics of this region we presum- 
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ree encounter impactions that are associated with pains of an 
intermittent, slow grinding character; these are generally ex- 
tended over a considerable period and oftentimes associated with 
unusual looseness of the bowels, as if nature were attempting to 

. ts the system. The pains sooner or later are associated with | 

oss of appetite, greater intensity of the symptoms of uneasi-— 

ness, and the ordinary, previously detailed, symptoms of colic, 
without tympany become manifest, associated with, I might 
almost say, the diagnostic inclination to move backward as if 
attempting to escape from the augmenting pressure. The pains | 
expressed are not furious as in the preceding conditions, and, 
unlike them, they are curable when speedily diagnosed, promptly _ 
and efficiently treated; otherwise the termination of eateries: 
may ensue, with grave, if not fatal, complications. 

This obstruction has symptoms so intimately allied to a 
like condition in the small or floating colon that its keynote of © 
differentiation is by the process of eliminating the possibility of 
obstruction in the latter, the folded colon, by a painstaking and 
intelligent rectal examination. 

Disturbances of the Cecum.—The next portion of the intes-_ 
tinal tract that should engage our attention is the caecum, where, ~ 
as previously suggested, it seems reasonable to think that impac- 
tions and gaseous accumulations may induce pain of a more or 
less colicky nature. Asa matter of fact, it has always seemed 
to me that positive diagnosis of trouble in this part is impossi- 
ble of differentiation from disturbances in the upper portion of 
the folded colon. We have never been fortunate enough to 
encounter impaction of the czecum upon post-mortem exami- — 

nation, 
Flatulent Colic.—Characterized by sudden accumulation of 
voluminous quantities of gas in the viscus immediately beneath 
the right flank and accompanied by rotundency of the abdomi- 
nal cavity, absence of peristalsis, membranes often cyanotic, 
pulse hard and rapid, animal in great distress, respirations 
labored and an exhibition of many of the common symptoms 
of colic that lead to either suffocation or rupture unless speedily 
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_ telieved. The differentiation can readily be established by tap- 
ping or by rectal manipulation. 
Obstruction of the Floating Colon.—While discussing obstruc- 
tion of the small intestine, I stated that a differentiation from 
this condition was possible only by a most thorough rectal ex- 
amination. This variety of intestinal disturbance is one of the 
most dangerous and easily overlooked of all the prolonged colics. 
_ It presents more or less continuous pressure pains varying in 
intensity, and accompanied by severe and violent straining. 
The animal has either a watery purge or a constant expulsion 
of small amounts of feecal material. 
During the rectal examination, upon which one must hope 
_ to base a differential diagnosis, the animal gives expression of 
_ excessive pain and characteristic desire to depress the abdomen, 
-TYaising upon the toes of the hind feet when the bowels are 
manipulated. The rectum feels somewhat occluded and the 
impaction may be located upon the left when the obstruction is 
_ posteriorly. The expulsion of gas is associated with a snapping 
like sound. 


Although the above enumeration includes the more common 
expressions of colic in the soliped that are especially possible 
of diagnosis, it does not by any means exhaust the entire cate- 
gory of ailments. Other conditions, for example enteritis, 
_ pleurisy, hernia, bladder pains, azoturia, influenza, diarrhcea, 
rectal impaction from loss of nerve force, heat stroke and worm 
-colics, will present symptoms which although allied to true 
-colics should not necessarily be misleading to the careful diag- 
nostician, unless we may except verminous colics, which will 
more particularly need differentiation from spasmodic colic by 
historical evidence. 

With a knowledge of these possibilities for mistake, I am so 
impressed with the needs of rapidity in arriving at the correct 
condition, that I feel warranted in again impressing upon you 
the importance of thoroughness and detail before establishing 
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STUDIES IN LOCAL ANASTHESIA. 


By WILLIAM S. EGGLESTON AND JOHN F. MILLER. UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF PROF. W. L. WILLIAMS. 


Submitted as a Thesis to the Faculty of the New York State Veterinary College, for the 
Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 1906, 


The question of local anzsthesia is becoming more impor- 
tant each year in the modern surgery of our domestic animals. 
We are compelled to use anesthetics for the sake of humanity, 
for the convenience and safety of the operator and safety of the 
animal. 

Because of many fatal results occurring after general anzs- 
thesia (chloroform), especially in smaller animals, it is our aim 
to show the practical use of local anzesthesia when administered 
for surgical operations. 

Local anzesthesia is the destruction of sensation, especially 
of feeling, in some one part of the body. , 

In our study, we have confined ourselves to cocaine, eucaine 


and stovaine. 
COCAINE HYDROCHLORATE. 


Cocaine hydrochlorate is the only official salt of cocaine. It 
is colorless, transparent, crystalline substance, of a saline, slight- 
ly bitter taste, and produces upon the tongue a tingling sensa- _ 
tion, followed by numbness of some minutes’ duration. It is _ 
permanent in air, soluble in water and alcohol. Locally and 
externally it is ischemic, analgesic and anesthetic. It has no 
action upon the unbroken skin, but produces complete anes- 
thesia when applied tothe mucous membrane and subcutaneous 
tissue. It is absorbed with difficulty from the conjunctiva, 
causing contraction of the pupil and impaired accommodation. 
The anesthetic action is due to the depression of the sensory 
nerve endings. It is a strong poison, causing paralysis. It 
cannot be sterilized by boiling. 


BETA-EUCAINE HYDROCHLORATE (THE HYDROCHLORATE OF 
BENZOYLVINYLDIACETONALKAMIN). 


Beta eucaine is a white, neutral, crystalline substance, sol- 


uble in water at room temperature to the extent of about 
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cent. Stronger solutions can be prepared by the aid of heat, 
but a greater concentration than 1 per cent. to 4 per cent. is not 
usually required. It is non-irritating, anaesthetic and can be 
sterilized by boiling. It possesses a slight bactericidal action 
and does not cause mydriasis, corneal lesions or disturbances of 
accommodation. 


STOVAINE, CHLOROHYDRATE OF AMYLENE, OR HYDROCHLORID 


by 


OF A DIMETHYLAMINE BENZOYLPENTANOL. 


- Stovaine is derived from the amino-tertiary alcohols and is 


a white, slightly acid, small brilliant crystal, extremely soluble 


in water, methyl alcohol and acetic ether. It is very stable and 
may be sterilized by boiling. It is a vaso-motor and a non-irri- 
tating anesthetic. 

In our experimental study dealing with the toxicity of co- 
caine, eucaine, and stovaine, horses have been chiefly used. 
We injected each drug into the jugular vein, observing anti- 
septic precautions. 


Experimental Animals.—No. I, grey gelding, weight 870 
pounds; No. II, brown mare, 890 pounds; No. III, brown mare, 
915 pounds; No. IV, chestnut gelding, 810 pounds; No. V, 
bay gelding, 780 pounds; No. VI, bay gelding, 1100 pounds ; 
No. VII, grey mare, 850 pounds; No. VIII, grey mare, 920 
pounds. 


Intravenous Injection of Cocaine. 


Experiment 1.—Animal No. I was injected with .2 grams 
(3 grains). No reaction. 

2.—Animal No. II was injected with .287 grams (4 grains). 
No reaction. 

3-—Animal No. III was injected with .334 grams (5 grains). 


reaction. 


g.—Animal No. I was injected with .4 grams (6 grains). 
No reaction. 

5.—Animal No. II was injected with .467 grams (7 grains.. 
Animal showed signs of stimulation in one minute, which in- 
creased to nervous irritability, manifested by a twitching of the 
muscles. Pulse and respiration slightly accelerated. 

6.—Animal No. I was injected with .534 grams (8 grains. 
In one minute the animal showed stimulation, increase of pulse 


and respiration. In five minutes the animal appeared restless, 


head raised, and ears working quickly backward and forwarc. 
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heat, Muscles twitching, treading, etc. Violent forward movements 

wuet occurred. There was rolling of eyeballs, dilated pupils, fre- 

n be quent defecation in small amounts. These symptoms gradual- - 
ction ly abated, and animal seemed normal in thirty-five minutes. 

es of : 7,—Animal No. IV was injected with .534 grams (8 grains), : 


the same amount being used as in experiment 6. In one min- 
ute, stimulation was noted, with accelerated pulse and respira- 


wii tion. In six minutes, there was marked restlessness, trembling, 
head raised, prancing, forward movements, rolling eyeballs, di- 
id is | lated nostrils, salivation, frequent defecation. Animal again 
uble appeared normal in thirty minutes. 
and &§.—Animal No. II was injected with the same amount as in 
“irri experiments 6 and 7. In two minutes great stimulation oc- 
curred, insane-like movements, great reflex irritability, violent 
 C0- weaving and forward movements alternating. There was tread- 
ised. ing with all feet, anxious expression on the face, dilated nostrils, 
werd snorting, severe muscular trembling, salivation, rolling of eye- 


balls, dilated pupils, small amounts of feeces passed frequently. 


. The pulse increased to 70 and respiration to 50 per minute. No 
879 change in temperature. In one-half hour, these symptoms be- 
are, q gan to gradually subside. In fifty minutes, animal again ap- 
ie | peared normal, ate hay, etc. 

Intravenous Injections of Eucazne. 
g.—Animal No. II was injected with .2 grams (3 grains). 


No reaction. 

7o.—Animal No. III was injected with .267 grams (4 grains). 
No reaction. 

71.—Animal No. IV was injected with .334 grams (5 grains). 
No reaction. 

72.—Animal No. V. was injected with .467 grams(7 grains). 
No reaction. 

737.—Animal No. II was injected with .6 grams (9 grains). 
No reaction. 

74.—Animal No. IV was injected with .767 grams (11 
grains). No reaction. 

75.—Animal No. VII was injected with .867 grams (13 
grains). No reaction. 
76.—Animal No. III was injected with 1 gram (15 grains). 
No reaction. 

77.—Animal No. VII was injected with 1.13 grams (17 
grains). Animal showed signs of stimulation, nervousness, 


irritability, that passed off quickly. es 
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18.—Animal No. II was injected with 1.26 grams (19 vo 
grains). Symptoms same as in experiment No. 17. cil 
7g.—Animal No. III was injected with 1.4 grams (21 grains), -” 
There soon appeared nervousness, stimulation, slight twitching ae 

_ of muscles, and dilated pupils. Animal again appeared normal m 
in fifteen minutes. 
20.—Animal No. IV was injected with 1.54 grams (23 Bid 
grains). In five minutes there was nervous excitability, timid- 7 
ity, stimulation, weaving and forward movements, muscular vn 
_ trembling, anxious expression of face, nostrils dilated, snorting, it 
_salivation, rolling of eyes, dilated pupils, and defecation. a 
Symptoms abated gradually and animal appeared normal in re 


fifty minutes. 
Intravenous Injection of Stovaine. It 


2/.—Animal No. III was injected with .2 grams (3 grains). 


No reaction. 
22.—Animal No. IV was injected with .534 grams (8 grains). cc 

No reaction. gi 

: 23.—Animal No. V was injected with .867 grams (13 grains). Sf 

_ No reaction. al 
| 24.—Animal No. I was injected with 1.2 grams (18 grains}. im 
reaction. 
25.—Animal No. II was injected with 1.54 grams (23 grains). de 


No reaction. 
| 26.—Animal No. IV was injected with 1.37 grams (28 
grains). Showed slight stimulation. 
_ 27.—Animal No. IV was injected with 2 grams (30 grains), 
In fivé minutes there occurred nervous irritability, rigidity of at 
all muscles, especially those of the head and neck. The neck g 
was thrown upward and backward (opisthotonos). There were It 
_also backward movements of the body, marked timidity, anxiety 
and frequent defecation, rolling of the eyeballs, dilated pupils, 
_ increased pulse and respiration. These symptoms lasted ten 
- minutes, and then gradually disappeared. 
28.—Animal No. VII was injected with 2.06 grams (31 
grains). In four minutes the animal threw the head up vio- 
lently and came forcifully backward, and fell on its side. Res- 
_pirations increased from 18 to 70 per minute. Pulse from 35 
to 108, convulsions occurred, later tonic spasms, frequent defeca- 
tion. Other symptoms same as shown in experiment No. 27. 
29.—Animal No. III was injected with 2.14 grams (32. 
grains). In four minutes animal showed great timidity, ner- 
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vous irritability, threw the head violently upward, came for- 
cibly backward, falling on its side, great rigidity of all muscles, 
rolling of the eyeballs, dilation of pupils and nostrils, stertor- 
ous, deep and increased respirations, pulse could not be taken, 
mouth open, head drawn down toward sternum, later upward 
(opisthotonos), frequent defecation in small amounts, tonic 
spasms of extensors, animal rigid. In fifteen minutes violent 
symptoms began to abate, showing clonic spasms and trembling, 
sweating, salivation ; animal made unsuccessful efforts to regain 
its feet. The symptoms continued to subside, and animal was 
able to stand in thirty-five minutes. Pulse and respirations be- 
came normalin one hour. Ate hay. Later showed vo ill ef- 
fects of drug. 
30.—Animal No. V was injected with 2.34 grams (35 grains). 
In one minute animal threw head upward, came violently back- 
ward, falling on one side, muscles rigid, rolling eyeballs, dilated 
pupils and nostrils, mouth open, very difficult breathing, pulse 
could not be taken, head drawn downward toward sternum, 
gasping, tonic spasms of muscles. In twelve minutes clonic 
spasms, respiration-less labored, and violent symptoms gradu- 
ally lessened. Salivation, sweating, trembling. The animal 
_ made several attempts to regain its feet. There was lack of 
- muscular control, and animal appeared very weak; frequent 
defecation. The symptoms were very similar to those in ex- 
- - periment 29, only more violent. Animal regained its feet in 
7 one hour and twenty minutes. Ate hay. 


7 In these injections 10 c.c. of sterilized water was used in 


= each case up to and including 1 gram (15 grains). Above 1 
gram (15 grains) 15 c.c. of sterilized water was used. The so- 
_ lution was injected at body temperature. 

We find that very similar toxic effects are obtained from the 
intravenous injection or cocaine, .534 grams (8 grains), eucaine, 
<i 1.54 grams (23 grains), or stovaine 2 grams (30 grains), except 
4 that the animal suffering from cocaine and eucaine tend to 

move forward and those with stovaine backward. 


INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTIONS OF STOVAINE. 


31.—A cocker spaniel weighing 13.13 kilograms was in- 
jected with t gram (15 grains). No reaction. 

32.—Same animal three days later was injected with 1.54 
grams (23 grains). In two minutes salivation occurred, snap- 
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ping of jaws, vomition, bulging of eyeballs, dilated pupils. In 
seven mlinutes tonic spasms, animal fell, head drawn backward | 
(opisthotonos). These symptoins lasted ten minutes and then 
clonic spasms occurred, salivation, respiration greatly increased 
in force and frequency, restlessness, swimming movements, tn-— 
successful attempts to stand, striking head violently against tie. 
floor. These symptoms continued for twenty minutes. Aui-— 
mal lay quietly on its side. Respirations increased, tongue | 
hanging from mouth. The symptoms gradually lessened and 
animal appeared normal in one hour. 
33-—Seven days later the same animal was injected with 
1.67 grams (25 grains). Slight nervous irritability appeared in 
seven minutes, salivation, snapping, timidity. Animal appeared 
normal in fifteen minutes. 
34.—Four days later, same animal was injected with 1.8 
grams (27 grains). In five minutes there was nervousness, 
bulging of eyeballs, timidity, salivation, snapping. Animal ap- 
peared normal in twenty minutes. 
35.-—Six days later same animal was injected with 2.07 
grams (3I grains). In one minute after injection salivation. 
In two minutes, vomition, great salivation, snapping of jaws, 
bulging of eyeballs, dilated pupils, looking from side to side, 
showing nervousness. In three minutes there was unsteady 
gait and lack of muscular control. In four minutes head was 
thrown backward (opisthotonos), and animal fell in a tonic 
spasm lasting one minute, clonic spasms then appeared, subsid- 
ing one minute later. These were followed by pitching for- 
ward and swimming movements. Respiration labored and in- 
creased in frequency. In ten minutes animal began rolling, 
first to right and then to the left. These rolling movements 
continued for twenty-five minutes. The animal was then seized 
with fifteen intermittent clonic spasms, and died forty minutes 
after injection in a clonic spasm. Each spasm lasted about 
thirty seconds, and about thirty elapsed between each. Dur- 
ing these spasms respirations were absent. 
EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS ON MOTOR 
NERVES. 
Drugs were injected over the facial nerve, beneath the tem- 
poro-maxillary articulation. 
Cocaine. 
36.—Animal No. VII injected unilaterally, .2 grams (3 
grains). No reaction. 
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In 37.—Same animal one day later injected .34 grams (5 grains) 
ard unilaterally. This produced marked paralysis of the upper and 
1en lower lip in five minutes. The paralysis disappeared in five 
sed hours. 
the 7’.—Animal No. III was injected with 34 grams (5 grains) 
ui unilaterally. In six minutes there was paralysis of upper and 
‘ue lower lips. The paralysis disappeared in one hour. 
nd 79.—Animal No. III wasinjected with .67 grams (10 grains) 

unilaterally. In four minutes there was marked paralysis of 
th upper and lower lips and the effect disappeared in two hours. ' 
Stovaine. 
go.—Animal No. IV was injected with .34 grams (5 grains). 
8 Paralysis of upper and lower lips was shown in seven minutes. 


The effect disappeared in twenty-four hours. 
g1.—Animal No. V_ was injected with 1.67 grams (25 
grains) unilaterally. Paralysis was shown in two minutes in 
upper and lower lips. The animal was destroyed three days 


) 
later. There was still marked paralysis. 
Normal Salt Solution. 


42.—Animal No. VII, 10 c.c. was injected unilaterally. No 
reaction. 

Since the facial is a motor nerve at point of injection, co- 
caine, eucaine and stovaine are motor paralyzers, of which sto- 
vaine seems most dangerous. ‘Therefore care should be taken 
with their use in proximity to motor nerves. — 

INFLUENCE OF LIGATION UPON ANASTHESIA. 


/3.—Animal No. IV. Three legs were ligated below car- 
_ pal and tarsal articulations. Fifteen minutes later the legs were — 
injected over the plantar nerves on distal side of ligatures with | 
cocaine .2 grams (3 grains), eucaine .67 grams (Io grains), sto- 
vaine .67 grams (10 grains), respectively. Anesthesia was com- 
plete in all in fifteen minutes. 


EFFICIENCY OF ANA‘STHESIA. 


44-—Plantar neurectomy; anterior limbs. Solution of co- — 
caine, .67 grams (10 grains), sterile water 10 c.c. Injected 2.5 
c.c. over each nerve. Operated upon left leg i in three minutes. | 
Anesthesia complete. Operated in five minutes on the right | 
leg. Anesthesia complete. 
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45-—Open tendon sheath of long standing. Solution of 
stovaine .534 grams (8 grains), sterile water 20 c.c. Solution 
was injected around diseased area. In ten minutes the anzs. 
thesia was complete. 

46.—Sciatic neurectomy. Solution of stovaine .67 grams 
(10 grains), sterile water 10 c.c. Solution injected deeply ove 
plantar nerve. Anesthesia complete in thirty minutes. 

47-—Firing for ring-bone. Solution of eucaine .8 grains 
(12 grains), sterile water 20 c.c. Solution was injected deeply 
over plantar nerves. Anzesthesia was complete in five minutes. 

48.—Firing flexor tendon and suspensory ligament. Solu- 
tion of stovaine 1.34 grams (20 grains), sterile water 10 c.c. 
Solution was injected over area fired. Anzesthesia complete in 
twenty minutes. 

49.—Trifacial neurectomy. Solution of stovaine and adrena- 
line chloride ; stovaine 2 grams (30 grains), adrenaline (1-1000) 
20 gtt.; sterile water 90 c.c. 


One-half of the above solution was injected over each tri- 
facial nerve at the infraorbital foramen. The operation was 
performed on the standing animal. Onthe right side in thirty- 
five minutes and on the left side in twenty minutes. Hzemor- 
rhage slight and anesthesia complete. 

50.—Trifacial neurectomy. Solution of stovaine and adrena- 
line chloride; stovaine 1 gram (15 grains); adrenaline chloride 
IO gtt. ; sterile water 15 c.c. 

Cocaine and adrenaline chloride solution; cocaine .267 
grams (4 grains); adrenaline chloride 10 gtt.; sterile water 
IO c.c. 

The above solutions were injected over the right and left 
nerves respectively. The operation was performed on standing 
animal. Anzesthesia seemed to be good with cocaine solution 
in ten minutes and with stovaine in twenty minutes. The ani- 
mal was of a nervous temperament, and gave some trouble, caus- 
ing more hemorrhage than in experiment 49. 

57.—Quittor. Stovaine solution; stovaine 2 grams (30 
grains); sterile water 20 cc. One- half the solution was in- 
jected over each plantar nerve. Anzsthesia was complete in 
thirty minutes and remained two hours. 

52.—Removal of pappillary epithelioma above the orbit of a 


horse. Eucaine .267 grams (4 grains); sterile water 10 c.c. 
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Solution was injected at the base of the tumor. Anesthesia 
compiete in fifteen minutes. 

53: .—Firing spavin on both hind legs. Stovaine solution ; 
stovaiie .67 grams (10 grains); sterile water 20 c.c. One-half 
of the solution was injected on the inner side of each hock. 


Animal was fired in fifteen minutes. Anzesthesia was incom- 


plete but pain was diminished, 
COMPARISON OF EFFICIENCY IN RAPIDITY OF ANA‘STHESIA. 


54¢-—(a) Cocaine solution; cocaine .067 grams (I grain); 


eslie water 5 c.c. (6) Eucaine solution; eucaine .334 grams 


(5 grains); sterile water 5 c.c. (c) Stovaine solution ; stovaine 
.534 grams (8 grains); sterile water 5 c.c. 

Solution (a) was injected deeply over plantar nerve. Anzes- 
thesia was not complete but fairly good. Operation performed 
in ten minutes. 

Solution (4) injected over plantar nerve. Anzesthesia per- 
fect in twenty minutes. . 

Solution (c) injected over plantar nerve. Anczesthesia com- 


plete in thirty minutes. 

In no case did anzsthesia extend toward the proximal side 
farther than the point of injection of the anesthesia solution. 

55-—Removal of fifteen malignant tumors from the mammee 
of English setter bitch (35 pounds). Stovaine solution ; sto- 
vaine .534 grams (8 grains); sterile water 20 c.c. The solution 
was injected beneath the mamme at the base of the tumor. 
Anesthesia was complete in twenty minutes. 

56.—Removal of root of premolar tooth. Anesthetic solu- 
tion: .6 grams eucaine, 2.4 grams sodium chloride, 30. gtt. of 
adrenaline chloride, 300. c.c. of sterile water. 150 c.c. of the 
above solution were injected into the subcutaneous tissue around 
operative area, and allowed to remain for ten minutes to elapse, 
but sense of pain was only diminished to some extent. 


COMPARISON OF THE EXTENT OF AREA ANASTHETIZED BY 
SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTIONS. 


57.—.334 grams (5 grains) of each drug, and sterile water, 
5 ¢.c., were used on horses with the following results : 
oo in ten minutes, an area of 2 cm. in diameter was 
cesthetized and lasted one-half hour. 
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Eucaine, in ten minutes, an area of 1 cm. in diameter was 
anesthetized and lasted ten minutes. 

Stovaine, in fifteen minutes, an area of 3 cm. in diameter 
was anzesthetized and remained forty-five minutes. 


‘TABLE 


RESPECTING AFTER-EFFECTS OF STOVAINE, 


58.—Stovaine, .67 grams (10 grains); sterile water 10 cc, E 
Injected solution (warm) deeply into anterior legs above fetlock Zz 
articulation of horse. A slight swelling appeared in twenty- 2 
four hours and remained about thirty-six hours. ane 

59.—Solution as above (cold) was injected into anterior legs : : 
of another animal above fetlock articulation. A swelling ap. 3S 
peared in twenty-four hours. ‘; 

The swelling was larger and lasted longer than in experi- 2 
ment 58. ie. 

60.—Same amount of solution as in experiments 58 and 59. . : 
The solution (cold) was injected over suspensory ligament on mnt 
each anterior limb. A swelling appeared in twenty-four hours uu I 
and remained forty-eight hours. All animals inexperiment 58, sh : 
59 and 60 had no exercise during experimental work. 14 | 

In our work swelling has never appeared when an incision Ask a 

was made during anzesthesia, over the part injected. 
LOCAL ANASTHESIA IN SPAYING BITCHES. 

On account of the many fatalities in the use of general an- a! 
esthetics, and the nauseating and depressing after-effects, we 19 | 
have directed our work largely to the study of intraperitoneal Pa : 
injections of stovaine, to produce local anesthesia in the spay- : 
ing of bitches, hoping thereby to render this operation less pain- 24 | 
ful and dangerous. = 

The technique was as follows: The area of the inguinal re- 3 
gion and of operation was washed and disinfected. A hypoder- 29 | 
mic syringe and needle, together with a solution of stovaine, “4 : 
was sterilized by boiling. We always used 25c.c. of water with 

varying amounts of stovaine according to the weight of the ani- ™ 
‘mal; 20 c.c. of the solution being injected into the peritoneal 

cavity, which amount was used so that there might be a suff- nal 
‘cient quantity of fluid for diffusion and absorption over a large Se. 


area. 


- 
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was [TABLE OF EXPERIMENTS IN LOCAL (INTRAPERITONEAL) ANA‘STHESIA WITH STOVAINE. 
IN THE SPAYING OF BITCHES. 
on & = o 3 
po & EF & 
] 1 Collie 15.5 .£34 20 OnSide Io B* 
T 
2 Fox Terrier 5.4 .134 20 OnSide 15 C 
1g ap- 3 ‘Setter 16.6 .34 20 OnSide 5 B 
4 Cocker Spaniel 12.4 .34 20 On Side 15 B_ Ascites in small amt, 
: 5 Fox Terrier 6.3 .134 20 OnSide 15 B 
apes 6 Fox Terrier t4 .2 20 OnBack 20 A 
7 Collie 15.9 .267 20 OnBack 20 A 
id 59. $ Fox Terrier 6.8 .267 20 OnSide 15 A 
nt g Bull 18.1 .267 20 OnSide 15 B 
‘ne on Io Coach 22. .334 20 OnSide 15 A 
hours 11 Fox Terrier 6. 2 20 OnSide 5 C_ Ascites of considerable amt, 
t 58 12 New Foundl’d 27,2 .2 20 OnSide 5 C 
5% 
: Fox Hound 15.4 .534 20 OnSide 20 A 
Bee and Tan 3,6 .2 20 OnSide 15 A After the operation obtura- 


perhaps to the solution 
i paralyzing the obturator 


nerve; recovery took place, 


15 Collie 17.3 .267 20 Stand’g 15 C 
16. Coach 132 .534 20 OnBack 20 A 
al ane 17 Bull Terrier 20. 534. 20 On Back 20 A 
18 Collie 39.3 «4 20 OnBack 20 A 
S, we 19 Boston Bull 18.1 .4 20 Stand’g 15 C : 
oneal 20 Coach 14.5 .4 20 OnSide 10 C_ Ascites of considerable amt. 
21. Bull Terrier 13.6 .4 20 Stand’g 15 C 
spay- 22 Collie 16.3. .334 20 OnBack 20 A 
2 23 Coach 20.9 .667 20 OnSide 15 B 
pain- 24 Collie 205 .534 20 OnSide 20 B_ Ascites in small amount. 
25 Collie 18.1 .534 20 OnSide 10 B_ Ascites in small amount. 
26 Collie 16.3 .334 20 OnSide 30 A 
al ree 27 Setter 14.5 .334 20 OnBack 30 A 
ade, 28 St, Bernard 38.6 .8 20 OnBack 30 A id 
29 «Collie 15.4 .334 20 OnBack 30 A 
aine, 30 «Collie 13.6 .267 20 OnBack 30 A 
31 ~Bull Terrier 13.6 .334 20 OnBack 30 A 
with 
ani- * Nore.—A = Complete ; B = Incomplete; C = Absent. 
neal The injection was made in the region of the internal ingui- 
suff- nal rings, 10 c.c. being injected on each side. The remaining 
large 5 c.c. were injected under the skin at the seat of operation. 


We obtained the best anzsthesia when the animal was 
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placed on its back so that the solution would largely come in 
contact with the dorsal region and thus with the nerves of the 
ovaries and uterus. Stovaine is slow to take effect, and we 
have had better results when the solution was allowed to act 
from twenty to thirty minutes. When the animal was allowed 
to stand after injection, or when ascites was present, anzesthesia 


was either absent or incomplete. s 
CONCLUSIONS. 
I. Relative toxicity.—We find results from the intravenous ; 
injections of cocaine, .534 grams (8 grains , eucaine 1.534 grams t 
(23 grains), and stovaine 2 grams (30 grains). , 
2. Rapidity of action.—Cocaine acts in from two to five ‘ 
minutes ; eucaine in from eight to fifteen minutes; and sto ' 
vaine in from fifteen to thirty minutes. ; 
3. Duration of anzesthesia.—Cocaine anzsthesia remains to 
thirty minutes ; eucaine from thirty to forty-five minutes; and 
stovaine two hours. 


4. Cocaine, eucaine and stovaine act on the motor nerves 
and are motor paralyzers. Experiments numbers 36, 37, 38, 39, 
40 and 41 and case 14 in table illustrate this. 

5. Area affected by drug.—In subcutaneous injection, the 
area affected seems to be only as far as the solution will diffuse. 
When injected over a nerve, the anesthesia is always distal, 
This is of importance in the diagnosis of lameness. 

6. After-effects.—After deep injections of stovaine into the 
legs, slight swelling was shown and disappeared slowly. 


A HorsE CouGH.—Harry, aged four, while visiting his 
grandparents in the country, heard a mule bray for the first 
time. Goodness!’ exclaimed the little fellow, “that horse 
has whooping cough awful.” 

THE TENDER HEARTED BUTCHER.—“ It must have bee a 
very tender hearted butcher who killed this lamb,” said tiie 
cheerful boarder, pausing in the sawing of his chop. ‘ Why?” 
kindly asked the inquisitive man. ‘ He must have hesitated 
three or four years before striking the fatal blow.”—(London 
7id-Bits.) 
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ON E WAY OF TREATING TOE- AND QUARTER-CRACKS. 


By RoscoE R. BELL, D.V.S., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ikead before Meeting of New York State Veterinary Medical Society at Buffalo, 
Sept., 1906, 


= In describing a method of treating these somewhat trouble- 


some conditions of horses’ feet, I will confine myself very largely 
to the title which I have adopted on the program, for the reason 
that veterinary text-books give full details concerning them, 
and they may be consulted at your leisure without consuming 
the time of this meeting for such a purpose. Under the title of 
“ sand-cracks,” their causes, pathology and treatment have been 
the subject of long chapters by all authors of such works from 
the earliest times down to the present day. I have carried my 
investigations of the literature through many of the works from 
Percivall’s Hippopathology down to Reeks’ “ Diseases of 
the Horse’s Foot,” as well as fragmentary reading from the 
writings of Solleysel and Garsault in the 17th century. From 
this quest for knowledge upon the subject it is amazing to ob- 
serve the slight progress that has been made in their treatment 
in all that time. ‘here has certainly been no advance in the 
description of the conditions since Percivall’s time; but then 
Percivall was a master of pure English diction, and almost any 
author in any age would suffer by comparison with the great 
writer, who might with propriety be classed as the Shakespeare 
of veterinary literature. How much progress had been made in 
Percivall’s day over the previous half century I do not know, 
but in 1853 Percivall condemned what he styled the “ old- 
fashioned’? method of burning a transverse fissure across the 
crack near the coronary band and another about half way down 
toward the plantar surface of the hoof. Percivall ignored all 
mechanical means for holding the edges of the crack together, 
hut it appears probable that he did so because he did not ap- 
prove of them, for he only mentions the bandaging of the foot 
in ‘circles of wax-ends” to limit the expansion and contraction 
of the foot as much as possible. Yet clasps were popular in the 
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time of Solleysel, two hundred years previous. Solleysel is 
credited with recommending “the driving of a nail through 
both edges of the crack and securing it tightly,” and it is prob- 
able that this custom was in existence among the farriers of 
fifty years ago, although I can find no reference to itin Perci- 
_vall. Innumerable clasps have been employed from time to 
_ time to immobilize the sides of the crack, that of Vachette, re- 
quiring special instruments, being very much in vogue during 
the last quarter of a century. The clasps come ready prepared, 
made of strong wire, bent at both extremities, and slightly 
sharp. These are applied by straddling the crack and are se- 
cured by special nippers in notches made in the wall with a_ 
special cautery. These forceps press the teeth or sharp extrem- _ 
ities of the clasp tightly and bring the edges of the crack firmly _ 
together. The objection which I have found with these clasps 
is that they gradually work loose, permitting the crack to open | 
somewhat and then it is but a short.time until the condition is 
as bad as before they were applied. Plates held in position by 
screws, made in all designs and of various materials, have been 
extensively used, and I have seen them accomplish good results 
in toe-cracks, but in the thin wall of the quarters they are not 
very practical, though I have occasionally seen them used to’ 
good purpose. | 

Percivall describes an operation which was quite success- 
fully practiced by one of his confréres, which consisted in 
burning a deep half circle at the upper extremity of a quarter- 
crack, the apex being toward the plantar surface, reapplying 
the hot iron weekly until there was a bulging of the enclosed — 
horn. By this means the upper extremity of the crack was | 
entirely isolated from concussion and from the expansion and 
contraction of the coronary band. 

Later the use of the iron was employed to make longitud:- 
nal lines along the course of the crack, being more divergent at 
their upper extremities, and coming together at a point an inch 
or an inch and a half below, thus forming a diagram resembling 
the letter V. More recently the drawing knife was used to 
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remove the horn enclosed within the lines, and thus secure the 
filling in of the area with solid horn, where previously there 
had existed a quarter-crack. This method has been practiced 
extensively by almost all veterinary surgeons of the modern 
school, and it is probable that it is the most popular surgical 
proceedure to-day for the cure of the condition. 

It was while pursuing this method that I was led to enlarge 
upon the principle, with the result which I will endeavor to 
describe to you. 

As already stated, I shall studiously omit to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the causes of sand-cracks; but will merely summarize 
the conceded points by saying that quarter-cracks occur almost 


exclusively in the front feet, and much more frequently in the 
inside quarter than in the outside; in nine cases out of ten in 


contracted feet with high, straight walls, and principally at the 
point where the wall passes over the wing of the os pedis; in 
feet with brittle horn, and feet that are abnormally dry and 
devoid of elasticity, either from a subacute inflammation due to 
concussion or to the diseased condition which produced the con- 
traction. To these rules there are exceptions. Well-shaped 
feet that are usually kept moist and are suddenly permitted to 
Undoubtedly the most prolific 
cause of quarter-crack is contraction, where the internal quarter 


assumes an upright position or an obliquity running from out- 


wards inwards. The inside quarter is usually covered by thin- 


ner horn than the outside. and being perpendicular it receives 


an undue amount of weight and concussion, and, being pressed 


outwards by the crowded state of the internal structures, it is 
_ little wonder that the longitudinal horn-fibres are rent asunder, 
_and the crack started, to be constantly widened by the repeated 
_ application of the same forces. 


Toe-cracks are so dissimilar in location and causation that 


they should not, in my judgment, be considered under the same 
heading, or they should not have such a related nomenclature. 
_ They usually occur in the hind feet, and are due to excessive 
straining of the horny fibres in pulling, particularly 
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ing heavy loads, especially where high toe calkins are used, 

Of course, either condition can be brought on by trauma. 
‘tisms, such as treads, blows, or other injuries, but the solution 

of continuity at the toe is mostly due to splitting of the horn. 
fibres by inordinate strain in progression. 

For the purposes of brevity, I will make no mention of the 
numerous complications that often accompany these injuries, 
-and which vary froma simple rupture of the horny tissue, with- 
‘out lameness, to sloughing of the laminz or even caries of the 
‘os pedis, resulting in exfoliation of a portion of the bone. The 
inflammation proceeding from the sensitive laminz may extend 
to the lateral cartilage, with quittor as a sequel, or the constant 
irritation produced by the continual opening and shutting of 
the quarter-crack may result in hyperplasia of the horny tissue 
and the production of keraphylocele. The wounded soft tissues 
of a recent crack may also become infected by the entrance of 
pathogenic organisms to such a degree that general septic pois- 
oning may occur with death of the subject as a result. 

As a general proposition, quarter- or toe-cracks as we find 
them in practice are accompanied by a moderate degree of lame- 
ness, due to the irritation and inflammation of the sensitive 
laminz by friction against the irregular surface of the divided 
wall, or in some instances the opening of the crack when the 
foot is upon the ground may cause a hernia of the swollen soft 
structures into the cleft, and when the foot is again elevated 
these tissues are caught and pinched by the sides of the crack 
as the wall contracts, thus increasing the inflammation and the 
lameness. Or dirt and gravel may enter through the open seain 
to produce similar effects. 

If the animal be placed at rest and antiphlogistic measures 
adopted the inflammation will subside and the lameness disap- 
pear, to return upon reapplication of the exciting cause. Such 
cases, properly shod, may be kept at regular work for a longer 
or shorter period, but they usually grow worse, until finally 
they are no longer able to continue to be used. Under various 


forms of treatment, many will in time entirely recover, and the 
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crack will disappear by the wall growing down solidly from the 
coronary band. But the rule is that they persist, or return, and 
in time the foot becomes misshapen. 

The method which I will describe will cause the animal to 
be laid up fora short time, say two or three weeks; but the re- 
sult will be a radical cure in the vast majority of cases, and the 
animal may resume its work at the expiration of a fortnight 
with very little risk of a return of the trouble, and I usually re- 
gard the seat of the lesion as stronger when sufficient growth 
has taken place than before the crack occurred. 

For quarter-crack an essential instrument is the flat or line- 
firing point of a thermo-cautery. This, heated to a dull red, is 
employed to make a deep furrow at the bottom of an incom- 
plete quarter-crack (the one beginning at the coronary band 
and terminating half way down the wall), or midway of a com- 
plete one ; another groove, not so deep, on account of the thin- 
ner condition of the horn, is made at the upper extremity of the 
crack. These furrows extend from the inner toe back to the 
heel, or just where the wall is deflected to form the heel. Per- 
pendicular lines may then unite the two horizontal grooves, or 
the flat side of the firing iron be laid upon the horn enclosed by 
the grooves and held there until the horn is rendered soft and 
easily cut by the drawing knife, which is then employed to re- 
move all the horn down until it is so thin that blood begins to 
ooze through the surface. This is accomplished after the dense 
outer horn has been cut away, by scraping with the curved 
point of the drawing knife. The entire surface should be made 
of equal thinness, no difference being observed as to whether it 
is near to or distant from the crack. 

The flat cautery point is again employed to deepen the 
grooves already made horizontally, particularly the lower one, 
and the convex border of the iron, quite hot, should be passed 
rapidly backwards and forwards over the thin horn until it 
penetrates almost or entirely through it, which will be denoted by 
a sizzling sound as the hot iron comes in contact with the soft 
tissues. It is not necessary to pass entirely through the horn 
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except in the immediate vicinity of the crack, but it should be 
weakened the entire extent of the original groove. It is wel! 
to make a number of horizontal lines across the crack at various 
points upwards until the last one occurs over the coronary band, 
but none except the lowest should pass through to the sensitive 
laminze, and the upper ones may be much shorter than the bot- 
tom furrow. 

When this has been completed, the entire cavity is filled 
with an antiseptic ointment having lard or other animal fat as 
a base; a wad of cotton or lint is laid upon it, and an ordinary 
hoof bandage is snugly and neatly applied. ‘To insure its re- 
maining in place for several days, it is well to lock the bandage 
at the heel with a reinforcing stay. 

Nothing more is done to the case for four or five days, when 
the dressing is removed, and the field of operation is again 
scraped with the point of the drawing knife. In doing this al! 
remains or the bottom of the old crack will usually disappear 
at this time, its place having been taken by new horn secreted 
by the keratogenous membrane. At the point where the firing 
iron passed through to the sensitive laminze there may be slight 
thin discharge or there may bea little teat of soft tissue bulging 
through the opening; this is not alarming and insures a perma- 
nent severance of the two sections of the wall. Occa- 
sionaliy, where considerable inflammation has been excited in 
the laminz by the cauterization, the thin horn separates from 
the sensitive laminze and can be removed ex masse. So much 
the better for the final exit of the trouble. The dressing is 
again replaced, and the patient is not seen for four or five 
days, wnen sufficient growth has occurred to warrant the omis- 
sion of a bandage. At this time careful examination is made 
at the point where the crack existed to make certain that all 
trace of it has disappeared; should any remain it must be 
scraped away until no evidence of it can be detected. The 
attendant is given some ointment and is instructed to apply a 
little every day to the affected quarter to prevent the horn from 
getting too dry and brittle, and if all is well at this time the 
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animal may be put to walking exercise after a day ortwo. At 
the time of your next visit, a week hence, slow work may be 
resumed and continued. 

In shoeing, I usually advise the full Air-Cushion pad, which 
reduces concussion toa minimum; ora full flat pad, giving sole, 
frog and wall pressure equally over the entire foot; but never 
a bar pad, which throws too much weight upon the quarters and 
back of the frog, ceasing at a point about where the quarter- 
crack existed. A bar-shoe may be used if the surface bearing 
is properly regulated, which, in my judgment, should be equal- 
ly distributed all over the foot. The method frequently adopt- 
ed of omitting all bearing from the quarter back of the crack is 
abominable, and produces a great incentive toa return of the con- 
dition, as the concussion and pressure are thrown upon one side 
only of the crack, which would naturally have a tendency to jar 
it open by breaking the tender horny fibres as fast as they form. 

The object of this treatment is to divide the fibres horizon- 
tally midway of the crack, thus preventing the effects of the 
solar concussion from being transmitted beyond the point of 
division, and at the same time to so weaken the wall above the 
point of division for a great distance on each side of the crack 
that the natural expansion and contraction of the hoof at the 
coronary band will not again break open the crack. If but a 
small area be removed, as in the classical V-shaped operation, 
the thick wall in such close proximity to the crack will con- 
tinue to break it open upon the resumption of work. I have 
practiced this method for many years with very much better suc- 
cess than I obtained from any other means. I never, however, 
thought of dignifying it by imposing it upon others or of plac- 
ing it upon record until some of my colleagues led me to believe 
that it was my duty to do so, since it greatly curtailed the 
usual long period of idleness which victims of quarter-crack 
were forced to undergo, and the embarrassment produced upon 
the surgeon by the return of the lesion would be largely obviat- 
ed through the adoption of the procedure which I have endeav- 
ored to describe. 
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With toe-crack, which is a very much more serious cond:. 
tion, and more rebellious to treatment, the same principle: 
maintain, with the addition that a well-applied horseshoe nai! 
should first be driven through the walls of the crack a little 
above the centre, and tightly clinched. Then fire completely 
through the wall into the sensitive laminz half an inch above 
the nail, removing the horn in the same manner as for quarter- 
crack, thinning it well to the sides of the crack. A four-calked 
shoe is best for this accident, one calk at each heel and one on 
either side of the point of the quarter, the wall being lowered 
at the toe so that no bearing is permitted for quite a distance on 
each side of the crack. The forward calks should be lower than 
those at the heels, and should be beveled in front, thus secur- 
ing a rolling or rocking motion, and reducing the strain upon 
the front of the hoof in walking. 

It will require a little longer time for recovery, or until the 
patient may resume work, for toe-crack than for quarter-crack 
—possibly four weeks. But when four weeks are subtracted 
from the time usually required by other methods where radical 
cure is attempted, the period seems quite short. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR PRITCHARD, M. R.C.V.S., F.C. S.— 
The death of this well-known and highly-esteemed English 
veterinarian occurred on Nov. 20th from pneumonia, following 
a severe cold, which caused him to take to his bed on the 16th. 
He was born at Wolverhampton, October 20, 1838, his father 
having been a veterinarian. He graduated from the London 
Veterinary College in 1860, and was almost at once appointed 
to the position of demonstrator of anatomy in his alma mater, 
became professor of that branch in 1867, which position he held 
until 1880, when he resigned to engage in private and consul- 
tation practice in the North of London. Asa consultant and 
operator he was quite successful. He was a member of the 
Council of the Royal College for nearly twenty years, was 
President of the College in 1888-89, and examiner in veteri- 
nary medicine from 1882 to 1888. He was married in 1878 to 
a daughter of Principal Spooner, of the College, and leaves a 
widow and daughter. _ 
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THE MILK SUPPLY OF CITIES. “$3 
Y. 


By W. G. Hoiiincworts, D. V.S., Urica, N. 


Presented to Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical Society, at- 
Buftalo, Sept., 1906. 


It seems to me this is the opportune time to take up any | 
subject that pertains to pure food. The improvement in our _ 
cities’ milk supply is the problem of the hour. Nothing is of — 
more practical importance to the community, because the whole 
community subsists on milk during the most critical period of 
our physical existence. A man’s foes are largely within his. 
own household. While accidents from whatever cause slay 
thousands, bacteria slay tens of thousands. Especially dothey 
attack the weak, and most of them are infants, and a large > 
majority of the deaths are due to impure milk. One-third of 
the babies, under three years old, succumb, according to statis-_ 
tics, and most of them die from some bowel difficulty due to- 
faulty milk supply. 

If some contagious disease should happen to break out ina 
city and a few deaths occur, the Board of Health and health 
officer start plans, and, barely possible, an emergency officer is _ 
appointed to codperate with the health officer to put down the | 
pest. Do these deaths that have occurred compare, so far as. 
numbers go, with the mortality of babies? Compare the statis- 
tics and you will soon see which has the majority ; but nothing 
is said about this. Now why is it not time to say something 
about sanitary milk, the most abused and neglected of any of 
our foods, not only by the producers but the consumers? There 
is no food of which we partake which is so sensitive to odors 
and germs as milk, and I think it is up to the veterinarians to- 
take up this important subject and try and right the wrongs 
which are constantly taking place right before our eyes. I am ! 
afraid that the veterinarians have not taken this important prob- 
lem into serious thought and consideration. There is a bright 
future before each and all of us on this line. Why, just think 
of it, by taking the pure milk subject in hand, and through your 
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influence you produce it, some of you are going to save the lives 
of many innocent babies which, if they lived, might have made 
a mark for herself or himself of which the veterinary profession 
might have been proud. You may make enemies, but where 
you make one enemy you will make one hundred friends. In 
acting, we want to be fearless; when you are right, go ahead; 
remember good things come to him who waits. We must not 
expect to accomplish this important subject in a short time. 
To make pure milk possible, we as veterinarians and sanitari- 
ans must start aud educate the producers and consumers, and 
_we are the only ones that can do it; so I think there is a great 
responsibility on our shoulders. Hygienic surroundings must 
be brought about in this way. There is not one of us, espe- 
cially those that have a mixed practice, who could not tell 
some sad, neglected, farm buildings where dairies are kept. I 
will not enumerate them in this paper, as it would take up too 
much space. Now, it is from this kind of producer that our 
unclean milk, teeming with bacteria, comes mostly. Show me 
-a man’s buildings and delivery wagon, and you can put it down 
he is delivering milk with countless bacteria to the cubic centi- 
_ metre. We must personally talk with him and explain to him 


what he is doing, and the harm his result is likely to cause. 


Our constant aim must be to keep down the bacterial count, 
_and this is where the secret lies. It is only within a few years 
that the purity of our milk supply to our cities has been at all 
- looked into. It has been the aim of the producer, the consumer, 
_ yes, the laws of our state, to continually agitate the percentage 


of butter fat; as for me, I would rather drink milk with less 


butter fat and low bacterial count, than milk with excessive 
butter fat and alive with bacteria. 

The dairyman will listen to what you have to say to him; 
then what will he say to you? Why, Doctor, I would only be 
too glad to do anything reasonable, if you secure a price for 
_which I can produce the kind of milk you ask for. Pay more 


_ to the producer, charge more to the consumer, and try and get 
_ rid of the middleman ; he is the one who gets all the profits that 
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belong tothe producer. The public will pay for a good article, 
if they get value received. As I said before, the consumer, 
no matter what position in life he holds, is neglectful on this 
subject. ‘Take the physicians as a rule, see how neglectful they 
are. ‘Take, for instance, when he recommends a client getting 
milk from one cow. Does he recommend that a veterinarian be 
called to select the animal? No, the client many times men- 


tions it first. Now, many times, the producer has to take upon 
| his own shoulders the responsibility of picking one out of his 
herd. Who knows but this animal has tubercles or some other 
disease which would render the milk unfit for some sickly per- 
son. I would rather take a few quarts of milk from the whole 
herd than this one cow, if she has not been subjected to the ex- 
amination of a veterinarian; he, and only he, can dothis. We 
7 must go among the physicians and give them some ideas to 
too think of. Some time ago, I secured the use of a hall, called a 
our a meeting of the producers and all consumers that would like to 
me attend; the result was the hall was filled. I selected a physi- 
wn cian to preside, and also one to act as secretary. I invited the 
nti- Board of Health also. A paper was read and it was well dis- 
1im cussed. ‘The object of this meeting was to start the feeling that 
ase, better milk supply was required in our city. This dida great 
int, deal of good. The press thoroughly agitated the question for 
ars some time. One paper in its editorial mentioned the following : 
all | The milk inspectors got kicked about as hard as the farmer 
ef, often gets kicked by the cow, and the Health Board and health | 
age officer got a solar plexus. Asa resultof this meeting, a farmer _ 
less ‘came to me and said he wanted to produce a milk that would | 
ive stand any test, and asked my assistance. He started with nine 
cows; these were subjected to the tuberculin test; one re- 
m} acted. Post-mortem revealed localized tuberculosis. I told 
be him of the necessity of cleanliness. He said, I will do just what 
for you ask me todo. By the time we got things in working order | 


ore our bacterial count was 8,500 to acubic centimetre. A sample 
set of this milk is taken quite often to the bacteriologist, and he 
to finding. By this he how he 
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stands. He had circulars printed, and sent them to all physi- 
cians and picked consumers. Some of the physicians called at- 


tention to this milk, and a number of the physicians’ clients — 


secured this milk. The results obtained were wonderful. Some 
babies who could not retain the milk they had been getting had 
no trouble whatever with this ; the same with some of the older 
members of the family. A physician in charge cf one typhoid 


patient, who could not retain the milk that was left at the hos- 


pital, secured a bottle of this milk, and from the very first he _ 


retained it all through his sickness. It no doubt greatly bene-— 


fited him. This dairyman has now introduced a milking ma- 
chine, which has still lessened the bacterial count. A number 
of times the test has failed to show any filth bacteria. He now 
has forty-three cows, all of which have been subjected to the 
tuberculin test, and more milk is asked for. 

In regard to the milking machine, I would say that it re- 
quires considerable attention to keep it perfectly clean. I have 
made up my mind that this will be a good way to get a better 
milk supply, one milkman at a time to fall into our ranks. 

I do not think it advisable to use harsh means, because the 
dealer might think it was a scheme to financially aid the vet- 
erinarian, but when he sees Smith or Jones’ business increasing 
and getting some of his customers, he is going to produce or 
try to produce as good milk as the other fellow. Get this feel- 
ing started and you will get results; that is just what is hap- 
pening now. 

This delivering milk under assumed names is something to 
be looked into. You will see wagons with certified milk, sani- 
tary milk, pasteurized milk, and sterilized milk printed on 
them. Now, if they only produced this kind of milk, it would 
be a good thing, but it misleads the public. -I know of one 
dairyman who advertised certified milk, and received eight cents 
a quart at his milk house for it. This herd was tested and every 
one reacted to tuberculin. A post-mortem of each one was 
held and tubercles in one form or another were found in each 


one. 
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I remember another dairyman who was doing the same 
thing. He asked me to come up and see some cows which had 
sore eyes. Now, on my arrival, and this was in the winter time, 
[ noticed that steam was escaping from around the crevices of 
the doors and windows. I opened the door and it came out so 
thick that I fell back and stayed out until some fresh air work- 
ed its way into this stable. I asked him what all this meant ? 
He said he left all the manure in his stable all winter so it 
would keep the stable warm from the steam which arises from 
it. Now, he was milking at the time and the receiving can was 
in the midst of this filthy condition of things. The cause of 
the sore eyes was easily determined. 

Now, for this reason and many others I think all cities should 
have a nilk commission to take charge of the milk supply, and 
they should have a veterinarian to inspect all dairies that send 
milk to the cities, and also employ a bacteriologist, and at dif- 
ferent times samples of the milk should be sent to him for ex- 
amination. Should the bacterial count be high, trace the cause. 

Tlie City of Rochester, through its health officer, Dr. Goler, 
has made great improvement in its milk supply. A mun- 
icipal milk plant was started in the year 1897. Now, according 
to statistical tables the number of deaths of children, under five 
years old, from the period of 1888 to 1896, under the old line 
of milk supply to thecity was 6,659; during the period from 1897 
to 1905, under the improved system, it was less than one-half, 
The total number of deaths during July and August of the first 
period was 2,005, while the total number of deaths during July 
and August during the last period was 1,000, notwithstanding 
the population had increased in the neighborhood of 30,000 in 
that period. Now, that is what I call good results. His aim 
has been to keep the bacteria count down as low as possible, 
and the price of milk that the farmer received was four and a half 
and five cents aquart. Now, if Rochester can get such results, 
why, any other city can do the same, if the boards of health and 
the health officers would only get active and wake up to the fact 

—that is if we cannot get dealers to produce it. 
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We individually and through our societies are the ones 
to agitate this. We know better than any one else how to es- 
tablish these dairies. See the diseases communicable to con- 
sumers by the milk. There istuberculosis, typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria and many others. Take typhoid, for in. 
stance, after a patient has recovered so as to be around and can 
attend to his duties, the physician says, go on with your duties, 
This same person may disseminate the germs of this disease 
through the intestinal discharge and urine for a great length of 
time and many countless numbers of bacteria be discharged. 
Now, under certain circumstances such discharges or the dust 
from such may contaminate the water or milk, and when such 
an accident takes place, a comparative small pollution may lead 
to a widespread outbreak by the consuming of the milk. 
The same may happen with all the other diseases which I 
mentioned before, and especially with tuberculosis. Now, if 
we had veterinarians as inspectors and they did their duty, it 
would be up to them to guard, and know whether any con- 
tagious disease existed in any of the families of the producers, 
and if so, a strict quarantine could be established. 

In regard to tuberculosis the state should appropriate enough 
money whereby they can stamp it out of any herd that calls for 
this action, and I know there would be a number of applicants 
if they could be compensated, and this one act would stimu- 
late dairymen to establish sanitary dairies. Naturally the milk 
from a healthy cow is pure, but through the neglect of the 
producer it becomes teeming with bacteria, which means 
death atso much a quart. On the other hand, if the producer 
renders a good article, the consumer is most neglectful in the 
care he or she givesit, and the producer gets blamed for some 
thing he is innocent of. We must get among these dealers 
and talk to them in regard to their buildings, and soon our ad- 
vice will be sought for when the producer sees a profit ahead 
the idea of working for nothing is not common sense. 

The public can get milk for just what they want to pay for 
it, dirty or clean ; if they demand a sanitary milk, let them pay 
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ones the price to produce such a quality. The price the producer 
0 eS- receives, in many instances, is inadequate to compensate him for 
con- the care that pure milk requires. The price prevailing in my 
scar- locality encourages unwholesome milk. 


T ine I think the public should visit the dairies oftener than 
| can they do. Many consumers do not know the names of their — 
ities, milkmen, let alone where they live. There are a great many 
sease milkmen delivering milk that they get from four or five differ- 
th of ent producers ; by so doing if he, the producer, is not very ob- 
ged, serving, he will receive milk not up to the proper require- 
dust ments. 
such I think all milkmen delivering milk to cities should be reg- 
lead istered, and no one should receive a license who does not live 
nilk, up to the laws, and if it is necessary let us have such laws 
ch I enacted. 
w, if Where it is possible, the producer ought to deliver his own 
ty, it product ; then he is accountable for the quality of the milk he 
con- sells. A good dairyman will court inspection. Some dairy- 
cers, men will ask you to see the machinery in their milk houses. 
You will find pasteurizers, sterilizers, centrifugal machines, etc. 
ugh Now, these look nice when they are clean. They will tell you 
s for the milk will keep longer when put through these mechanical 
ants inventions, but if the milk is rendered pure and wholesome, 
imu- free as possible from bacteria, these additional instruments are 
milk unnecessary. 
the The care of the milk on the farm must receive the greatest 
eans amount of attention. The animal heat must be removed as 
ucer soon as possible; it can be done in a number of different ways, 
1 the and this should be done in a milk room, in a separate building 
omes from the stable. The milk should not be exposed to the stable 
alers odors, etc. The milk from each cow should be taken to the 
r ad- milk house as soon as milker has finished, and the milker must 
ead ; be instructed in regard to cleanliness. The temperature from 
45 to 50 Fahrenheit isrequired. After the animal heat has been 
y for removed it is taken to the dealer; that is, if the dealer does not 


| pay 


deliver his own milk to the consumer. Now, this milk may 
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have to be taken a great distance. How do they carry it? In 
an open wagon exposed to the sun’s hot rays. Does this 
do any good to the milk that previous to starting the ani- 
mal heat had been taken out? No. ‘The temperature will, no 
doubt, be a great deal higher when he arrives at his destination. 
This is rendered very easy by putting a covering over the wagon. 


Now, in regard todelivering milk. I think the most sanitary 
way isin bottles. All milk is bottled then at the farm or station. an 
Carrying a can and filling bottles on the street is a disgrace. be 
ful act, and shows a very neglectful state of affairs; either de- wi 
liver from a can or bottles. Bottles are very easily sterilized. tu 


When the can is used and consequently a delivering pail, the 
dirt from the street must enter therein. Who knows what this 
dirt contains; some weak stomach will tell the tale; a physician 
is summoned, and probably the undertaker next. There is 
another way by which milk is delivered; that is by the stores. 
They will contract with the farmer for his whole output and re- 
tail it out for the same price they paid forit. In this way they 
figure to increase their trade. They put itin their refrigerators 
with a hundred other things, probably exposed to the odors of 
all. The consumer buys it because it is cheap. It may be 
cheap at the time of buying, but mighty dear later on. 

The consumers are not to be negligent in regard to the care 
they give to the milk. It is pitiful, I think, to think of the 
neglect that this necessary food, required for our early existence, 
receives, especially when there are so many babies brought up 
on bottles as nowadays.. I think writing articles at different 
times and giving them to the press, is a good way to educate 
them. Somebody will read them and they will tell others. And 
do not be afraid to let it be known who is doing this work. The 
grateful expressions you will receive will more than compensate 
you for the trouble you have been put to. 

Now, in finishing this paper, I will say that the failure of the 
{ general public to recognize the facts alluded to, and act accord- 
ingly, are the chief reasons for the slow improvement of our 
Cities’ milk supply. 
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MODERN VETERINARY METHODS.* 


By WALTER J. TAYLOR, D. V. M., IrHaAca, N. Y. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


The term Differential Diagnosis signifies the qualitative dis-_ 
tinguishing between diseases of similar character by comparative 
symptoms. Inasmuch as so many of our animal diseases are 
similar in their manifestations, it is of the utmost importance to 
be able to make a proper diagnosis. The two diseases most 
widely spread and destructive to the animal kingdom, namely, 
tuberculosis and glanders, will be treated first. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis is one of the oldest known maladies affecting 
man and animals. It received the name of ‘the great white 
plague,” due to its peculiar symptoms in man during the later 
stages, producing extreme emaciation and pallor. It seems to 
have been known to the Jewish people during their Egyptian 
captivity and the ecclesiastical laws for many centuries contain- 
ed numerous enactments against the consumption of flesh from | 
tuberculous animals. The specific infecting organism, how- 
ever, was not discovered until in 1882. In that year, Dr. Rob- 
ert Koch succeeded in isolating a rod-shaped, non-motile organ- 


ism possessing a peculiar staining property, which placesitin 
a group known as aczd-fast bacteria. Prior to the discovery of © 
the etiological factor, tuberculosis was considered to be a hered- 
itary disease. Since then it has been shown by experimenta- _ 
tion that the offspring of tuberculous parents are rarely infected - 
at the time of birth, but contract the disease in extra-uterine 


_taminated discharges or secretions of the parent, usually the 
dam, or with some other infected animal. The tubercle a 


| life. This is made possible by coming in contact with the con- 


tia are generally present in the sputum of the human subject 

_ and Ravenel and others have shown this to be true of cattle suf- 

fering with pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Symptoms.—Since the lesions of tuberculosis in cattle and 
‘Swine vary so greatly in different cases, it is not possible to give 
descriptions of what may be called characteristic symptoms. 
Emaciation with good appetite, especially if accompanied by 


wt * This series of articles was begun in the December REVIEW, the first installment be- 
ing on Diagnosis.’? It will be followed by others on important phases of practical vet- 
etinary science.—Editor REVIEW. 
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cough, rough coat and dry, harsh skin; continual bloating, loud 
_ respiratory sounds, hard, painless swellings of the lymph glands 
in the region of the throat and neck, or of the flank and escutch- 
eon; violent coughing after feeding, drinking or moderate ex- 
- ercise may be mentioned as some of the more suggestive mani- 
_ festations of the disease. From the variety of symptoms and 
the extreme uncertainty of the position of the lesions, no hard- 
-and-fast rule can be laid down for the diagnosis of tuberculosis. 
The positive diagnosis rests in: 
I. Finding the tubercle bacterium on microscopical exam- 
ination. 
2. The production of the nena in experimental animals b 
inoculating them with the suspected material. 
3. Obtaining a decided reaction with the tuberculin test. 


Differential Diagnosts. 


Diagnosis in the Live Animal.—Tuberculosis is to be differ- 
-—entiated from actinomycosis, glanders and various parasitisms. 
In actinomycosis the ray fungus can usually be detected under 
the microscope. This fungus is present in the pus from the ac- 
_tinomycotic abscess. As to glanders, animal inoculations, cul- 
tures or the mallein test will reveal the presence of Bacterium 
_mallez. As arule, the horse is rarely affected with tuberculosis, 
at least in this country. In Denmark, on the other hand, it is 
quite prevalent in horses, owing to the fact that in that country 
ik is often given to horses as a part of their diet and the dis- 
_ ease is contracted through the ingestion of the milk from tuber- 
culous cattle. Certain nodular swellings on the walls of the 
_ intestine and elsewhere might be mistaken for tuberculosis. In 
cattle these nodules are produced by an cesophagostoma. In 
_ sheep they are caused by O. columbianum. 

It is only possible to diagnose tuberculosis by microscopical 
examination when one has the discharges from tuberculous 
lesions. In case the lungs are involved the sputum is used. If 

it be from the contents of an abscess, scrapings from the wall 
rather than the purulent material should be used. 

A Method for Staining Tubercle Bacterta.—Smear a covet 

glass with the suspected material and allow it to dry in the air. 
Bix the smear by passing it through the upper part of a gas 
flame about three times. Rinse in water and cover with fresh 
_carbol fuchsin. Hold over a small flame until steam is given 
off and allow the hot stain to act 3 to 5 minutes. (The smear 
may be stained cold, allowing stain to act 10 to 15 minutes. 
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oud Rinse in watet and treat with ro per cent. sulphuric acid for : 
nds Y to I minute, rinse again in water. The cover glass is then 
tch- placed on a slide film side down and all excess of water removed : 
ex- from the surface by blotter or filter paper. The preparation 
ani- is now ready for examination. The tubercle bacteria should 
and be stained a deep reddish color, while all other bacteria and ani- 
ard- mal tissue on the smear should be nearly or quite decolorized. 
Isis. In case of failure to diagnose tuberculosis by the means 
already pointed out, we may resort to the specific means in the 
aln- use of the tuberculin test. This test in reliable hands seems to 
be most gratifying in its results. 
by The Application of the Tuberculin Test in brief is as follows : 
1. The normal temperature of the animal to be tested must 
t. be determined. It is well to take the temperature as many times 
the day previous to the test as possible. Ordinarily two or three 
times will suffice. 
vast ; 2. The tuberculin is injected subcutaneously in the side of 
Pa q the neck or just back of the shoulder. Care must be taken 
ec ; that the syringe is sterile, and the site of injection should be 
ne _ disinfected. Carelessness in these points may lead to a septic 
Beginning 6 or 8 hours after the injection, the tempera- 
fs ture should be taken hourly, or at least every two hours, for 
try fully three-fourths of a day. . 
dis. 4. During the time of testing, the cattle should be kept 
itil quiet and free from exposure, and fed and watered normally. 
ve 5- In case of reaction, there should be a rise of at least 
In 1.5° F. above the maximum individual normal temperature as 
In determined on the preceding day. The elevation should come 
_ on gradually, remaining practically at its fastigium for a few 
hours, and gradually subside. Erratic elevations of short dura- 
ni tions are to be excluded. In cases of doubt the animal should 
If retested. 
“a 6. Animals advanced in pregnancy and those known to be 
suffering from any disease or in cestrum should not be tested. 
wr _ All methods of treatment, including exposure to cold, or kind 
a _of food and drink which would tend to modify the temperature, 
a _ should be avoided. 


7. The dose should vary to correspond to the weight of the 
. animal, The dose for an adult cow of average weight is about 
2c.c. of the ordinary commercial tuberculin. In case of the 
second test within a few days, the quantity of tuberculin in- 
jected should be larger than for the first test. 
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The following chart will show the temperature curve of a 
tuberculous cow for 48 hours. The line A.A. shows the tem- 
perature for the day preceding and b,b,b, the day following the 

injection of the tuberculin, which was injected at 9 A. M. 
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Diagnosis from Post-mortem Findings.—As already pointed 
out, the lesions of tuberculosis vary so greatly that one has no 
definite idea as to their probable position on post-mortem exam- 
ination. In keeping with the natural tendency of the specific 
organism, the particular channel of infection plays a prominent 
part in the location of the lesions. Tuberculosis due to infec- 
tion through the respiratory tract usually manifests itself in pul- 
monary lesions. Often, however, through abrasions of the 
-mucous membrane of the respiratory tract, metastatic or secon- 
dary tuberculosis is not uncommon. Thus the disease contracted 
through this channel may give rise to lesions in the bronchial or 
-mediastinal groups of lymphatic glands, while the primary pul- 

monary focus may be so slight as to be overlooked. 

Tuberculosis contracted through the agency of the digestive 
system very often gives rise to lesions in the mesenteric lymph 

7 glands, portal glands, liver, spleen and pancreas. Lymphoid 

tissue seems to be an especially fertile field for the development 
of the organism. The lesions in the intestine, as a rule, as- 
sume the form of ulcers of the mucous surface. Nodules due to 
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tuberculosis on the serous coat of the intestine are exceptional. 
When nodules are encountered on this surface, they are quite 
likely to be of parasitic origin and a section through the centre 
will reveal the worm or the debris left by such parasite. 

Structure of the Tubercle.—The characteristic lesion in tu- 
berculosis is the tubercle. Where the Bacterzum tuberculosis 
becomes implanted, the fixed tissue cells are stimulated to an 
undue proliferation. These are soon surrounded by a layer of 
giaut cells, outside of which appears a zone of lymphoid cells, 
the whole being held together by a fine fibrous stroma. 

A striking characteristic of a tubercle is the occurrence of 
caseation necrosis. This begins in the centre of the specific 
nodule as a whitish or pale softening and degeneration of the 
tissue elements and gradually extends toward the circumfer- 
ence. The cells and even the proximate tissue elements die and 
degenerate, passing into a structureless, granular debris, which 
has been named from its supposed resemblance to old, soft, ripe 
cheese. 

The tendency to extensive central necrosis and caseation is 
especially marked in swine, in which the resulting debris is 
often so liquid that the tubercles bear a strong resemblance to 
abscesses. 

In man, the pig, and especially in cattle, the deposition of 
a lime salts is a common feature of advanced cases. The tuber- 
cle assumes a hard cretaneous aspect and feeling. When cut it 


2 grates under the knife and upon manipulation imparts a sandy 
. sensation. This is generally an evidence of long standing 
disease. 


Animal Inoculation for Diagnostic Purposes.—Occasionally 
cases arise in which animals react to the tuberculin test and 
upon post-mortem examination the lesions are so slight that a 


+ 


doubt is entertained as to the findings being of tubercular ori- 
gin. In these cases, animal inoculation may do much in clear- 
ing up a doubtful diagnosis. ‘The guinea-pig is preferable 
inasmuch as this animal is the most susceptible to the organism 
of tuberculosis of any of the experimental animals. Either one 

of two methods may be employed in the inoculation. 

1. A small piece of the tissue about the size of a pea or 
bean may be used. With a sharp knife an incision is made in 
the region of the flank, through the skin and underlying fascia 

_ anda space carefully dissected away large enough to accommo- 
date the piece of tissue used. With a pair of fine forceps insert 
the bit of tissue and close the opening with one or more sutures. 
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2. Crush the tissue in a mortar and thoroughly mix with 4 
few cubic centimetres of sterile water or bouillon, injecting 
with a hypodermic syringe carrying a needle of large calibre. 
If the material is tuberculous and contains living tubercle bac. 
teria, the animal usually dies in from three weeks to fou: 
months. As a rule, the lymphatic glands in the groin and 
axilla become enlarged and often caseous. The liver, spleen 
lungs and kidneys of the guinea-pig are liable to be affected i: 
the order named. ‘This method of diagnosis may be utilized 
when the lesion may be excised without destroying the life o/ 


the animal. 
(Subject to be Continued.) 


THE VIRGINIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its next meeting at Richmond on the roth inst. 
Dr. S. C. Neff, Staunton, is secretary. 

‘“ AuTO” SPEEDERS IN THE RIGHT PLACE.—It is a good 
thing for the automobilists that the speed-craze brotherhood are 
to have a roadway all their own, where they can speed to the lim- 
it, and beyond it for that matter, which is what they really want 
without fear of the plebeian and vulgar tipstaff, his stop-watch 
and rope, who now mars the joy they take in violating the spee 
ordinance. It will also be good for the plain, ordinary kind of 
folk who don’t own “ devil wagons,”’ but like to take an outing, 
or whose business compels them to be on the highways of Long 
Island, without risk of meeting with disaster to team or self. 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., announced to his fellow-banqueters 
of the A. C. of A. at Sherry’s the other night that the road 
(which is to be fifty miles long through the middle of Long 
Island easterly from the city limit) would be ready for their use 
shortly. Already twenty-five miles of right of way have been 
‘‘ donated” by enthusiasts, and a large sum subscribed for its 
construction. This modern via Appiana will constitute an ab- 
solutely private right of way, fenced for its entire length, with 
toll gates at intervals of five miles and bridges and tunnels at 
railway and highway crossings. The dust problem, which now 
vexes ’mobilists, will be eliminated by the use of oil or tar. As 
it will be on a 100-foot right of way with an approximate width 
of 250 feet, there should be no excuse for collisions, now so 
common on the ordinary highways. This is the only safe and 
sane way for automobilists to gratify their inordinate desire for 
covering a maximum of space in a minimum of time.— 
(Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard-Union.) 
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“ Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skilldieswith him. By re- 
cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 


in building up the solid edifice of pathological science,” 


ECZEMA.* 


CLINICAL AND POST-MORTEM NOTES ON ‘‘ SYSONBY.”’ 
By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, M. R.C. V.S., Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 


In bringing to your notice the following case, I hope it may 
prove of deep interest to all members present, and lead to an 
animated discussion, resulting in an acquired knowledge on the 
subject to the majority of us here. 

This was a case the counterpart of which I have never be- 
fore witnessed in my thirty-six years of active practice. 

It is a source of deep regret to me that it should have af- 
fected, and terminated fatally in such a valuable animal, for 
which more money had probably been refused than had been 
paid for any horse in the world. 

Unfortunately, Icannot furnish you with the symptoms and 
treatment adopted from the date of his first sickness to the time 
of his death, as after a certain period had elapsed the case was 
taken out of my hands, placed under the care of a human prac- 
titioner, who treated him unsuccessfully for some weeks, when 
other remedies were applied by different parties. 

I was called in on March 12th of the present year to treat 
the four-year-old thoroughbred colt ‘‘ Sysonby,”? owned by Mr. 
J. R. Keene. I found him suffering from an irritation accom- 
panied by intense itching, the seat of trouble being more par- 
ticularly around the coronets of all four feet, also on the horny 
erowths on the inside of hocks and knees; at times he would 
turn, bite these parts so hard that he would lacerate them with 
his teeth. A close examination revealed nothing to cause this 
condition, no insect, inflamed condition of the skin, or eruption, 
not even when closely examined by the eye or magnifying glass. 

Cooling lotions of plumbi acetatis and zinci sulphate were 
applied to these parts, with alteratives administered internally, 
but with no good results; at the expiration of seven or eight 
days an eczematous condition broke out in a virulent form 


7 *Read by title at Buffalo meeting New York State Veterinary Medical Society, Sept., 
1906, Read and discussed at October meeting Veterinary Medical Association of New 
York County, 
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around all four coronets, accompanied by a profuse discharge ; 
these parts were nicely cleansed with a solution of Pearson’s 
creolin, after which an antiseptic powder of zinc oxide, etc.. 
was dusted over. 

He was properly prepared, and given a dose of physic con- 
sisting of pulverized aloes Barb., six drams; calomel, one dram. 
This operated nicely, and for a few days he appeared decided], 
relieved ; after its effect had passed off he was allowed all the 
cut grass he cared to eat, and given daily exercise around the 
stable; he was also given one ounce of a saturated solution of — 
hyposulphite of soda, three times daily. 

The eczema now extended up his legs and both sides of his 
face. I continued the treatment of this case until about the 18th 
of April, when Dr. McCully was called in. On the 25th I met this 
gentleman in consultation, my diagnosis of the case was con- 
firmed by him, also treatment, and I was again requested to take 
charge, which I consented to do. 

I substituted the creolin solution for a solution of hydrarg. 
bichlor. around the coronets, and gave internally in solution 
two drams of potassium iodide daily; from this treatment I 
considered he derived benefit, although the improvement was 
slow. 

On the 28th of this month I called Dr. Ryder in consulta- 
tion, whose diagnosis agreed entirely withthat of Dr. McCully 
and myself. The treatment he did not consider could be im- 
proved on, but agreed with me that the coronitis was the most 
serious feature of this disease. 

On the first of May, his shoes were removed and feet 
trimmed; no external evidence of disease was visible on the 
bottoms of the feet; the blacksmith, who removed these shoes, 
was a very practical man; out of curiosity, I asked him how he 
considered the feet looked ; he replied by stating that he never 
saw better; being suspicious that some deep-seated disease ex- 
isted there, I had him take a thin layer off the frog, which 
exposed several small petechial blood spots. I then had the 
whole of the horny frog removed, and discovered in all four 
feet, a cankered condition to exist extending from the point of 
the frog three parts of the way back to the heel. This did not 
run down from the coronets at the heels under the horny frog, 
but appears to have commenced at the point, extending back- 
wards, there being a space of possibly an inch at the heel in 
each foot that was perfectly normal. This was the most obsti- 
nate condition with which I had to contend. For two or three 
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hei I allowed these feet to stand for an hour in strong creolin 
water, then they were wiped dry and dressed with a strong solu- | ; 


tion of carbolic acid and aloes; they made good progress under 
this treatment for one week, when on the 7th day of May Dr. 
Barrow, Mr. Keene’s family physician, took charge of the case, _ 
and I did not see the horse again until June 16th, when I found 
him suffering from septiczemia, which caused his death the fol-. 
lowing day. 

During the period I treated him his pulse and temperature 
were normal, with the exception of about forty-eight hours, 
when his temperature rose to 1023, due to an application to his 
legs having a counter-irritant effect and causing his limbs to | 
swell; on this being removed and cooling applications used, 
his temperature again became normal. Appetite at all times 
during my treatment of him good. 

He never did go sore or lame, and it is well for me to men- 
tion here that at no time did he show any symptoms of a — 
deranged liver, except the eczema be so regarded. 7 

At times, I could detect on the schneiderian membrane of © 
the nostrils injected spots the size of a quarter of a dollar, but — 
nothing approaching what is characteristic of purpura. 

After Dr. Barrow took charge of this case, the eczema appar- 
ently spread all over the body, and at the time of his death his | 
skin presented the appearance of having been almost blistered, 
a scaly condition existing all over. 

I had omitted to say that Dr. Clayton saw this patient with 
Dr. McCully. 

The autopsy held by Dr. McCully and myself revealed a — 
rather extraordinary condition. Between the layers of the ab- 
dominal muscles, a serous exudate existed an inch thick, resem- 
bling a yellow jelly; the small intestines were covered with 
extravasated blood patches; lungs healthy, but of course con- 
gested, heart normal, also stomach and large intestines ; kidneys 
natural size, containing a few pus cysts, /zver considerably indu- 
rated and enormously enlarged, weighing sixty-five pounds. 

Dr. McCully took away with him a portion of the lungs and, 
I think, liver, for analysis microscupically, but, I regret to say, 
I have been unable to obtain the result. When Dr. Barrow 
took the case in charge, a specimen of blood and urine was | 
taken, and analyzed, but nothing abnormal discovered. 

At one stage of this case, in addition to the administration 
of hyposulphite of soda internally, I applied it to the eczema- 
tous patches externally. 
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At the time the case was taken out of my hands, it was my 
intention to administer internally liquor potassii arsenitis with 
tincture ferri perchloride. 

There is one feature which I consider of the greatest impor- 
tance to veterinary practitioners, if it can be definitely settled, 
as it may enable us to successfully treat in the future such 
malignant affections, should it be our misfortune ever again to 
be brought in contact with one. 

The question which, to me, is the most puzzling is this: 
Was the enlarged liver the cause of the eczema and cankered 
feet, or vzce versa ? 

I trust, gentlemen, that I have succeeded in bringing before 
your notice a case rarely met with in veterinary practice, and 
one that the discussion which follows may add to my knowl- 
edge of the subject. — 


(1) AN INVETERATE CASE OF ECZEMA—(2) A PERSISTENT CASE 

OF CANKER OF THE FEET. 

By W. L. WiLLiAMs, V.S., Ithaca, N. Y. 
_ The very interesting report of the case of ‘“ Sysonby,”’ by 
Dr. Wm. Sheppard, has prompted us to submit the records of 
two cases with a view of possibly increasing the attention to 
this important history, though confessedly shedding no clear 
light upon the character of the disease in the renowned race- 
horse. 

1. An Inveterate Case of Eczema. 

The patient, a common chestnut gelding, aged about 8 
years, was entered in our clinic as No. 5,169, on April 15, 1904, 
because of severe eczema of the posterior feet, the sheath and 
prepuce, and of the eyes. 

He had been under charge of Dr. V. for some time, without 
any benefit, and the persistency of the case, with its severity, 
led him to recommend the owner to enter him in our clinic, 
where he might have closer study and attention. 

The fetlocks and pasterns of both hind feet were badly af- 
fected with an eczema which had destroyed much of the hair 
_and epidermis, while from the parts there exuded an abundant 
yellowish serosity, which dried in crusts. It had somewhat the 
- odor of “grease” and the feet were swollen moderately, but 
there seemed no tendency to assume the type of verrucose 
grease, nor to become complicated with elephantiasis. The 

general appearance of the parts wasatypical as related to the or- 
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dinary forms of cutaneous eruptions, and seemed to suggest 
something aside from the genera] forms of skin disease met 
with in practice. 

Concurrent with this and clinically a part of the affection 
there was present a severe conjunctivitis, or rather a conjuncti- 
vitis revealing itself by a very abundant conjunctival discharge 
externally over the face upon both sides, leading to extensive 
excoriations beneath each eye. ‘The exudate from the eyes and 
subjacent skin closely resembled that from the heels. 

The penis, sheath and prepuce likewise participated in the 
disease processes and the parts were excoriated, befouled with 
abundant discharges, swollen somewhat and quite sensitive. 

Internally the horse was given twice daily: P. nux vomica, 

1 dram}; pot. nit., 2 drams; arsenic, 2 gts. _ 

The fetlocks and pasterns were washed thoroughly with 
I-1000 corrosive sublimate solution and liberal packs of surgeon’s 

cotton saturated with this were applied to the affected parts and 
retained with bandages, the packs being wetted frequently with * 
solution. 

The eyes were cleansed and dressed daily with a collyrium — 
consisting of cocaine, 2 grs.; pyoktanin (1-1000), 4 drams; pot. 
iodide, 20 grs.; aqua, 114 ounces. 

The penis and sheath were carefully washed with a1 per. 
cent. lysol solution and dressed with an ointment of 1 part car- 
bolic acid and 30 parts lard. 

In a few days eczematous patches appeared on the upper 
lips, which were dressed with tincture of iodine. 

No material change was brought about by this line of treat- 
‘ment, and on April 21 we penciled the excoriated parts about 
_ the fetlocks with stick nitrate of silver and followed with an ap- 
» plication consisting of the tinctures of iodine and arnica and of 

| glycerine, equal parts. 

On April 23, the collyrium first mentioned was replaced with 
a5 percent. solution of potassium iodide. This was replaced 
on April 27 by a ro per cent. solution of tannin and on the fol- 
lowing day this was changed to a 2% per cent. solution of 
_ atropine sulphate. 

On May 2 the heels were healing slowly under the most 
scrupulous daily attention ; the penis and sheath were well; the 
eyes were much improved. At this time he was discharged, 
with directions to continue the tincture of iodine, tincture arni- 
ca and glycerine, equal parts, to the heels; pyoktanin and co- 
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On November 16, 1906, the owner reports that since his 
discharge from our clinic he has continued at his accustomed 
work except for about two months during the summer of 1906, 
and has kept in good general health and spirits, but the eczema 
has continued throughout the period, so that the affection has 
now existed for nearly three years. The sheath is much inflamed 
and swollen and a very foetid odor emanates from the horse, ap- 
parently not from the sheath, but from the general body sur- 
face. 

The discharge from his eyes has grown less than formerly, 
and, in fact, has well nigh ceased, and he is virtually blind. 

The heels recovered nicely and gave no further trouble until 
June last, when he was once more laid up for two months on 
that account. 

The previous application of arnica, iodine and glycerine was 
used. 

We have related here a case of eczema which has shown a 
very persistent character without at any time during its pro- 
longed history interrupting the appetite, digestion or general 
vigor of the patient, and yet the lesions persisted or recurred in 


spite of any or all precautions which we were able to devise. _ 


2. Persistent Canker of All Four Feet. 


Patient number 6,313, a large chestnut draft gelding, aged 
7 years, was entered in our clinic on April 12, 1906. The 
- horse had been purchased recently in the Tattersalls, in New 
York City, because of unsoundness of his feet, but had gone 
well while at rest on pasture, and nothing had been noted amiss 
until a day or two prior to his entrance into our clinic, when 
he was shod preparatory to being put to work, after which he at 
once became intensely lame in the right hind foot. 

An examination revealed an extensive separation between 
the wall and sole extending almost entirely around his hoof 
and upward for a varying distance between the wall and lam- 
inz, reaching almost to the coronet at some points. 

After due preparation the patient was placed upon the oper- 
ating table and anesthetized. The hoof was washed and disin- 
fected and the underrun wall and sole completely removed, 
which left only a small amount of wall and included probably 
25 per cent. of the horny sole and frog. ‘The foot was then 
thoroughly disinfected and packed in an abundance of surgeon’s 
cotton and oakum saturated in 1—-1000 sublimate solution, over 
which tar bandages were applied. The dressing was not re- 
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_ were burned with a hot iron and dressed dry with calomel and | 
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moved daily, but from time to time, as occasion seemed to indi- 
cate, the horse was replaced upon the operating table and the 
parts carefully disinfected and dressed as before. The dressing 
could not be effectively applied with the patient standing. On 
May 7th the right hind foot seemed to be healing nicely, but 
while on the table an examination of the left hind foot revealed 
a fistula which extended down to the wing of the os pedis, 
which was found necrotic. The underrun wall and sole were 
removed, the necrotic bone curetted away and the diseased tis- 
sues were dressed with tampons of surgeon’s cotton saturated 
with equal parts of carbolic acid and linseed oil and over this 
was applied an abundance of oakum saturated with 1—-1000 sub- 
limate solution and secured in position with a tar bandage. 
The horse was now placed upon the table daily and the feet 
carefully dressed. On May roth there was a great quantity of 
pus found in the diseased quarter of the left hind foot, but its 
source of origin was not determined. The superficial parts 
were dressed with tincture of iodine and over this the antisep- 
_ tic pack and tar bandages were applied as before. On May 11th 
-acareful examination of the left hind foot showed that the pus 


_ mentioned on the previous day emanated from the region of the 


coronary band and that a fistula extended upward from the pedal 
bone behind the lateral cartilage and that the suppurating cav- 
‘ity occupied almost the entire inner surface of that cartilage. 
The horn was removed from the quarter and the fistula was 
opened up through the coronary band and the lateral cartilage 


anda large part of the latter removed, after which the abscess 


cavity was packed with gauze saturated with tincture of iodine 
and over this an antiseptic pack and tar bandages applied. At 
about this period the shoes were removed from ‘the two anterior 
feet and a careful examination revealed canker in each of these, 
chiefly between the frog and bar and involving the quarters. 
The areas were carefully uncovered and the diseased laminz ~ 


tar bandages applied to protect against moisture. On April 

30th all underrun portions of horn were carefully removed and 

all the feet dressed with cotton saturated with equal parts of — 
carbolic acid and linseed oil. This general line of treatment 
was continued, all underrun horn was removed whenever dis- 
covered, and the diseased laminz were dressed, either with tinc- 
ture of iodine, or with equal parts of carbolic acid and linseed 
oil or with a dry powder like calomel or compound alum powder 
and, in some cases where the soft tissues were quite necrotic, | 
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- the.hot iron was applied. In a general way our observation — 
_ was that the equal parts of carbolic acid and oil constituted the 
_ most effective disinfectant and desiccating application which we 
could command, and that tincture of iodine possessed a very 
_ high efficiency where the proliferation of the lamirz was not _ 
too great. The horse gradually improved and by June rst all 
_ suppuration had virtually ceased and the exposed parts were 
granulating normally, and a few days later he was discharged 
apparently cured. 
After his removal from our clinic he was given entire free- 
dom ina pasture for the summer and seemed to improve in con- | 
_ dition for a time, but later the canker recurred in his feet and — 
_he began to lose condition. He is now still affected with the - 
canker, has not performed any labor since brought from New _ 
York city, well-nigh a year ago, is greatly emaciated and vir- 
tually worthless. 

The case is suggestive of some serious constitutional dis- 
turbances, else we cannot well account for the infection in all 
four feet. While the horse was in our care he was kept in a 
large box stall with a cement floor and well bedded with shav- 
ings, and when the weather would permit was kept during the 
day in a clean grass paddock. During a great part of the time 
the horse was recumbent while in the stall and there was little 
opportunity for external influence upon the causation of the 
disease, and yet during the entire course of the malady new foci 
of disease were constantly appearing at points in the hoof which — 
had previously been apparently sound and without known in- 
jury of any kind whatever. 

While we would not pretend that these two cases are like 
that of ‘‘Sysonby,” it seems to us that they are highly sugges 

tive of some serious constitutional disease as the cause of many 
cases of inveterate eczema and canker in the horse. We con- 
stantly observe in clinical work a strong tendency for constitu- 
tional disturbances to interfere with the pododerm and neigh- 
boring skin in horses. Such is the case in laminitis, which 
generally follows upon an attack of indigestion or upon acute 
metritis. While we note the principal effect of the disease 
upon the pododerm, yet in some cases following laminitis we 
see almost a complete loss of all the permanent hairs in the ~ 
mane and tail and not rarely the skin gives off a well-marked 
and abundant odor which is highly characteristic of the disease. 
We thus see clearly the close relationship existing between 
cutaneous disorders and deep-seated disease processes. It is 
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further a common clinical experience that internal medication 
has a profound influence in some cases upon the course of the 
affection. Various authors have recorded excellent results from 
the internal administration of potassium iodide. In the case of 
“ Sysonby,” Dr. Sheppard records an apparent betterment fol- 
lowing the administration of a single dose of aloes and calomel. 
In the light of the post-mortem findings this seems to us signifi- 
cant, and that in reality this fact offered a clue to a course of 


treatment which might well have been followed. Aloes and 


calomel exert probably as good an influence as any other known 
agent upon the liver and after the revelations of the post-mor- 
tem examination of “‘Sysonby ” one might well surmise that 
it might have been profitable to have continued these two drugs 
in small doses. 


TRACHEAL COLLAPSE.* q 


By C. C. LyForp, M. D., D. V. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
October 4th, 1906, I received by express, trachea of gray 


ly increasing difficulty in breathing if made to go faster than a 
walk. This tendency had been noticed somewhat for about 


_ three weeks, and to have become more noticeable at the end. 
On September 5th the owner had called at my office to see if I 


considered it advisable to perform arytenectomy, and to replace 


_ the aluminum rings with a tube of sufficient length to extend 


from larnyx to beyond the lower opening. This tube I had de- 
vised of same diameter as napkin rings with an attachment for 
rosette at upper opening where tracheotomy tube was used. | 
This attachment would have been about 5 inches from upper 
end and 15 inches from lower end and made of spiral coil of 
silver wire, which device I now believe would have proven suc- 
cessful, as it would have allowed free passage of air through the 
entire upper half of trachea. The owner could not spare 
the animal from his fall work, so this change was not made. 

. No. 7.—Anterior view of about 2% feet of trachea; lying on © 


“ These notes were intended to follow the ‘‘ Report on Surgery,” published in the — 
December REVIEW, thus completing the description of the gray horse operated on by 
Dr, -Lyford for tracheal collapse ; but it was received too late for insertion in that number. 
To render this article intelligible the reader is referred to the original description in the 
December number,—[Editor REVIEW. ] 
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its left side with the left ends of cartilaginous rings of trachea 
_ bearing on the table, with rosette, a, and upper opening, 4, show- 


have amounted to much under ordinary circumstances, but in 
this instance the membranous portion of trachea was on the 
left side instead of posteriorly, hence the abnormal condition 
had more to do with the collapse than the making of opening to 


_ the left side of trachea, though the cutting of 5 rings for the 


‘upper opening and 6 rings for the lower, aided in the collapse 
by weakening the abnormally weak and distorted trachea. 

c shows cut into centre of larynx and 3 upper rings of 
trachea, simply indicating that both openings below are to the left 
_ofcentre. ais the rosette, to which aluminum rings are attached. 

bis the opening through which rubber hose was passed and 
retained during the months of May and June, till July rst. Dur- 
ing or from July rst to October 4th the tracheotomy tube was 
made use of in connection with the aluminum rings. This is 


the opening from which the ossified tumor was removed, of 
_which I spoke in my report and will notice later. 


No. 2 shows the trachea lying on its right side, giving an 


idea how completely the upper portion has collapsed, showing 
only the ends of cartilaginous rings, while the entire left 
side, as seen, is membranous bands varying greatly in thick- 


ness and length, attached to the corresponding ends of the car- 

tilaginous rings; so that the antero-posterior diameter of trachea 
is from 3% to 5 inches, while the lateral diameter was often less 

than half an inch, until we have passed that portion containing 

the aluminum rings—from there down the trachea gradually 

returns to a more normal shape. 
a shows the portion containing aluminum rings. A slight 
cut is made in upper part to show thinness of membrane—it 
also shows position of the two rings with wire connection. 


cc lower or posterior ends of same. 

d membranous portion of trachea between the two open- 
ings—being more than twice as thick as that immediately above 
and below—-is where the cartilage had been cut. 

No. 7 is an enlarged view in same position as No. 2, but 
having the aluminum rings removed by cutting between two 
cartilaginous rings of trachea. 

a shows cut made to remove rings. The cutting from 
upper end of cartilage required an incision of something less 
than an inch, whereas had we cut from lower ends of same cat- 


_ 66 the upper or anterior ends of the cartilaginous rings. 


ing somewhat to the /e/¢ of centre of trachea. This would not 
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_ tilage, on opposite side of trachea, it would have required an 


act 
— incision of more than 5 inches to reach rosette. col 
By: rosette and rings attached. the 
c, a hemorrhagic clot formed under mucous membrane, ou 

_ which caused the death of the patient by obstructing the upper 
end of the aluminum rings so completely that breathing was the 
impossible. en 
Now, as I have been taken to task for stating that I had re. no 
_moved a bony tumor from the right side of the original opening, th. 
_ which had been made nearly two years ago, I wish to explain why an 
_ Iso stated. I have had many cases where tumors of an ossific tin 

_ nature have followed tracheotomy, from 2 to 5 years after the 
_ operation. In one case the obstruction became as large as a tur- in 
_ key’ s egg, and after sawing it in two, I made a microscopic sec- eit 
tion which plainly showed it to be composed of ossific particles. of 
- did not make a specimen from the one from the gray horse, but tor 
-as I was unable to cut it with my knife, I felt assured that it ths 
was of a bony nature. su 
I have often found the rings of the trachea so ossific that it wi 
was with great difficulty that the rings were cut with an ordi- © ins 
— nary bistoury. Why should not these rings become bony the mé 
same as the lateral cartilages? pe 
~ OBSERVATIONS ON COLICS, VOLVULUS AND INTUS- vo 
SUSCEPTION.* 
a By J. F. DEVINE, D. V.S., Goshen, N. Y. Pat 
In presenting this paper for your consideration and discus- fey 
_ sion, F shall not detain you with the reading of pages of dictum ag 
concerning the causes, etc., of volvulus and intussusception, but vO 
will make, so to speak, a “‘case report,” confining my paper to ~~ 
: _ personal observations at some fourteen fatal cases. fo: 
; When we receive a hurried call to a case of colic and arrive a { 
upon the scene, we are quite apt to be asked some or all of the an 

_ following questions by the anxious owner or attendant : ‘“‘ What 
i = the trouble, Doctor?” ‘‘ What do you think has caused it?” m: 
‘Do you think he is going to die?” | to 
' To the first question we can usually give an intelligent to 
__- reply, after getting a hurried history and watching the patient | be 
_ carefully for afew minutes. A practical observer can usually fr 
tell whether he is in the presence of a case of acute indigestion in 
by the evidence of acute pain, nauseated condition—sometimes | ar 
of 


*Presented to the New York State Veterinary Medical Society, at Buffalo, Sept., 1906. _ 
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accompanied with regurgitation, etc.—or whether it be flatulent 
colic, with the dull pain and distended abdomen ; but, if we find 
the patient affected with spasmodic pain of varying intensity 
our diagnosis should not be too sudden and certain. 
It is my custom in treating colics to try and remain with 
them until they are dead, very much better, or at least long 
- enough to be able to make a fairly accurate diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. In the meantime we can explain to our anxious client 
that his animal is suffering from some acute intestinal trouble 
and that a definite prognosis is impossible until we have had 
time enough to see how the case will respond to treatment. 
To get to the point, let us for a minute imagine ourselves 
in the stall with a horse suffering with volvulus—let it be due 
either to a twist of the bowels upon themselves or to a hernia 
of a portion of the intestines through the omentum—the symp- 
toms are the same as those exhibited in invagination, excepting 
that in the former they are more intensified and death will en- 
-sueearlier. The symptoms presented upon our first observation 
_ will depend greatly upon how long the animal has been suffer- 
ing. We will presume that the attendant tells us that the ani- 
mal was taken some thirty minutes ago with sudden colicky 
pains, occasional straining, accompanied with small passages of 
_ fecal matter, lying down, jumping up, and when down endea- | 
vors persistently to roll on his back. You immediately sileatine: 


morphia, or what you will—and get what appears to be a prety 

fair result. The animal becomes quiet and remains so for a 

few minutes, but his quietness soon gives way to uneasiness . 

again; you repeat your medication, but this time the action of © 

vout drug is not so well marked—the animal continues to grow 

-worse—all symptoms are aggravated; he will lie on his back 

for a few moments, jump up, walk hurriedly around his stall 

_a few times, then stop, back up in the corner, swing his head up 

_ and down a few times and then repeat his march of pain. a 

From now on your treatment is only pretentious—oil, ene- 
mas, anodynes and antispasmodics are indicated, and it is well. 

to give them, even though we think the case fatal—it will aid 

_ to retain the good graces of our client. “The animal’s pulse now 

becomes very hard and fast, the temperature begins to rise— 

_ from two to five degrees; we also note that there is less and less 
inclination to lie down, but will instead walk blindly around — 
and around in the stall, knocking his head against each corner | 

the stall until it is painfully abraided. The abdomen is 
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tucked up, the countenance drawn and the respirations short 
and painful. We will also notice at this time a characteristic 
which is quite constant, and that is an occasional neigh at fa- 
miliar sounds, such as footsteps, opening or closing a ‘she or 
the moving of his mate. Should you now through a huma: 
act remove him to a roomy paddock, he will trot about, neigh- 
ing occasionally, stopping now and then for a few seconds, 
_ swaying as though he would fall, suddenly starting off _— 
_when finally from extreme pain and exhaustion he is compelled 
_to go down ; however, it is not uncommon to see them regain 
_ their feet and continue their insane perambulation after many 
falls, each one appearing to be the last. 
To see all this has consumed at least three or four hours of 
our time, but you can now make your diagnosis—which you 
_have been predicting all along—and can feel pretty safe in tell- 
ing your client that death will result in from twelve to twenty- 
four hours. 
It is always well, when practical, to hold a post-mortem, not 
_ only for your own satisfaction, but to demonstrate conclusively 
to your client that the condition was beyond any human aid. 
The post-mortem appearances differ with the amount of tis- 
sue involved and the duration of the attack. The strangulated 
Loan of the bowel will vary from a dark red to a decided 
black color. 
I have made no reference to the differential diagnosis with 
other ailments whose symptoms are somewhat analagous, hav- 


= 


particular form of bowel trouble. Should this paper elicit any 
discussion, the similarity and dissimilarity of other abdominai 
pain, I think, could be made clearer thereby. 


‘ READER,” Chicago, IIl., is referred to Harger’s translation 
of Goubaux-Barrier’ s “External Form of the Horse,” page 333, 
_ for a description of the “ pincard ” or ‘‘ rampin ” foot. We will 
say, however, that the terms are synonymous, the difference 
being rather in degree of elevation of the heel, than causation 
lesion.—(R. R. B.) 
THE GREAT TROTTING SIRE ‘ AXWORTHY,” owned by John 
_H. Shults, New York, was sold by the Fasig-Tipton Co., at the 
recent Old Glory sale for $21,000. Mr. Shults intends to re- 
place him in the stud by his fast four-year-old son “Guy 
Axworthy,” 2:0834, who is untried as a progenitor. The bolc 


experiment will be watched with interest. 


ing simply enumerated those which are most common in this . 
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SUR GICAL ITEMS. >. 


_ By Drs. Louis A. AND EDWARD MERILLAT, CHICAGO, ILL. © 


A WORD ABOUT OVARIECTOMY IN MARES. 


This operation, performed in solipeds for the single purpose 
of palliating a series of symptoms often described under the 
name of xymphomanza, has been the object of more or less dis- 
cussion among veterinarians for a number of years. Wherever the 
subject is discussed the operation always provokes both fro and 
conargumnents. Some defend it and somecondemn it. It seems, 
however, that during late years there has been a slow but con- 
stant increase in the number of veterinary practitioners who 
have found it a fairly satisfactory procedure, a procedure they 
can honestly recommend to their clients. The operation, so far 

as the results are concerned, seems to be one requiring a more 
or less careful selection of subjects to be operated upon, as well 
asa good understanding of when a cessation of the unfavorable 
symptoms may be reasonably expected. If the subject is old | 
and the habit of kicking, switching the tail, and micturating, is 
_aconfirmed one, a prompt amelioration need not be expected. 
Months or even a year or more may pass before the habit is _ 
finally abandoned. If, on the other hand, the mare is young» 
_and has only recently ‘manifested the condition, several weeks — 
after the period of convalescence may find the subject markedly 
_ improved, although probably not entirely cured. If it weré gen-_ 
erally known that ovariectomy in mares does not immediately — 
terminate the phenomena for which it is performed, there would - 
_ be fewer disappointments. ‘This class of patient, especially in | 
cities, is generally the property of a certain class of horse 
dealers or adventurous owners who hold them for speculation, 
and who as a consequence desire a prompt and inexpensive 
treatment. Operated subjects when returned to such owners 
after the usual period of convalescence in the hospital, are found ~ 
to show no improvement whatever when first hitched up. 
Often, in fact, they are worse. ‘The period of idleness and good 
care in the hospital may have soimproved their spirits as to ac- 
tually make them much worse than before the operation was 
performed. ‘The improvement in their general health and the 
test sometimes is found to have transformed them into perfect- 
ly useless animals when attempt is first made to hitch them. 
Very often such animals, before the operation, were more or less. 
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useful, because of a diminished vitality caused by the hard work 
and the poor care to which they were submitted. There is 
generally little sympathy for a kicking mare. She receives lit- 
tle stable care and often only a limited amount of bad feed, in ad- 
dition to a full quota of hard work, which is found necessary to 
keep her within the pale of usefulness. 

It was only after a number of years that we found it advisa- 
ble to recommend the operation from our own observation of 
the results. At first we condemned it because we were repeat- 
edly reminded by our clients that the results were absolutely 
unsatisfactory. Slowly, however, the ultimate, the real results 
were revealed to us by the discovery of our patients, months 
and even several years after, in the hands of the second or third 
owners, who, not knowing that an operation had been performed, 
often boasted of their ability to pacify a heretofore hopeless 
kicker. 

All things considered, it is very evident that the operation 
of ovariectomy for the cure of kicking mares, deserves a perma- 
nent place among our useful surgical procedures. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE. 


The following case report is a fair sample of the usual out: 


come of the operation in old, confirmed cases : 

fitstory.—The mare was nine years old when she first came 
under our observation. She was purchased by a cabman, who 
was unable to give any information about her previous life. 
This was in the fall of 1901. When first hitched up by the 
new owner symptoms of nymphomania were observed, and they 
continued to accentuate until she became quite dangerous to 
drive in the street cab, without the protection of a substantial 
kicking strap. Andeven with this safeguard there were periods 
during which she was positively unbearable through the almost 
constant attempts to demolish everything behind her. Certain- 
ly she was unfitted for the service of a public cab, but being an 
unusually fine specimen of a cab-mare and having shown ex- 
ceptional powers of endurance the cabman was slow to give her 
up, especially on account of the fact that at certain short inter- 
vals she became fairly manageable. After a few months it was 
discovered that very hard work, and especially long hours of 
work in the cab made her quite complacent. Under these cir- 
cumstances she became too fatigued to offer forcible resent- 
ment. It was said, and I have no reasons to doubt the truth of 
the statement, that at one time she was kept continuously in 
the harness without being unhitched for two weeks, working 
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against two drivers, a day shift and a night shift, and tends 

receiving any feed except from the nose-bag, in the street. The 
lowered vitality proceeding from such barbarous treatment in- 
creased her value to that of two horses. She could be worked, 
and, more, she accomplished as much as two horses without 
putting the owner to the expense of much stable care. 

During this time a trivial injury to one foot necessitated a 
“Jay up” of three days. Upon being hitched after this brief 
interval of rest she was found to have revived sufficiently to de- 
molish the front end of a coupé and to drench the driver with 
repeated squirts of urine, manifesting all of the symptoms of 
the old habit. This lively career continued for several years, 
during which time she made history at very frequent intervals. © 

During the early spring of 1905, she was sold at a i 
auction, and fell into the hands of an unsuspecting owner, who © 
soon became the victim of her energies, to the extent of two. 
wrecked broughams, before learning the history of her refrac-— 
tory habits. During the following two or three months she was 
allowed to remain idle on good feed and good care with the pur-— 
pose of disposing of her to the best advantage. After passing 
through the hands of several owners, none of whom ever 
hitched her more than once, she was purchased by the writer 

for experimental purposes, especially for the purpose of gaining 
the benefit of a close observation of the results of the operation 
so highly recommended as a cure for such animals. 

The beginning of our experiment is dated July 1, 1905. 
~The mare at this time was about thirteen years old, sixteen — 
hands high, dark brown, of good conformation, fairly sound in- 
the legs, and in fair condition of flesh. The flesh she carried, 
however, did not correspond to the good feed, good care and 
idleness with which she had been favored during the previous _ 
“two or three months. A perfectly healthy mare would have 
done better. Her general appearance, although fairly good, — 
showed some evidence of unthriftiness. In the stable she was 
not very dangerous to attendants, although at times she would 
kick out with one leg at passing persons, and very often at 
horses standing in the adjacent stalls, micturating considerable | 
quantities of urine at each seizure. Hitched in the breaking 
cart she would make desperate attempts to kick at very fre- — : 
quent intervals, but between these intervals she always proved 
her worth as a high class driver, taking the lines at moderate = 


tension and striking a sensible road gait. "There was never any 
attempt to run off or to pull heavily onthe reins. The seizures 
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of kicking, micturating and switching were, however, very an- 
noying, lasting two to three minutes or longer. It was found 
that a good sharp jerk of the lines and a good lash of the whip 
often brought her to her senses for several miles. 

It was decided to give her several days of long exhausting 
drives of twenty miles distance and at the same time treat her 
as gently as the circumstances would permit. These drives 
promptly lengthened the intervals hetween the kicking spells, 
and so materially diminished their force, that it was thought 
safe to hitch her into a business buggy, under the safeguard of 
a kicking strap. This step proved somewhat hazardous, as the 
seizures recurred with uncomfortable frequency, until her vigor 
was greatly reduced by exceptionally hard work. She was re- 
quired to do the work of two and sometimes three horses, which 
she did with ease, showing no other effect than the loss of flesh. 
This hard work was continued during July and August. At 
the end of the latter month she seemed to be cured and was 
driven without the strap or high check rein. This cessation of 
the seizures was evidently due to the long exhausting drives 
during the hot weather that prevailed. During September, 
while the driver was enjoying a week’s vacation, a few days 
of less arduous work by other drivers, who were none too will- 
ing to drive her, brought a recurrence of the trouble in all of 
its miserable and annoying features. Towards the first of Octo- 
ber she became positively unbearable, useless, dangerous, and in 
fact would hardlv have been considered a fit subject for any 
sane human being to drive. 

At this stage of the experiment, it was plainly evident, from 
our own personal observations, that she was incurable by any 
kind of handling. Surely she had been thoroughly tested. 
Surely she was a confirmed case. Her previous history and our 
summer’s personal experience proved that the confirmedness of 
the state was real, and that the subject was above all an excep- 
tional one for making post-operative observations. 

She was operated upon October 15, 1905, according to the 
technique recommended by Prof. W. L. Williams. The prepa- 
ration for operation, the operation itself, and the convalescence 
were without any noteworthy event. The operation gave no 
manifest discomfort. The convalescence passed without anor- 
exia fever, or loss of flesh. In fact, she actually gained flesh 
during her sojourn in the hospital ward. 

The ovaries were interesting to behold. The right one was 
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out its entire surface much like the kidney of an ox, or like a 
bag of marbles of different sizes with the bag drawn tightly 
over them. The capsule was gray, glistening, hard, and more 
than a millimetre in thickness. The whole organ on section 
roved to be a mass of cysts, not only upon the surface but also 
throughout the entire parenchyma. ‘The cysts, more than a 
hundred in number, varied from the size of a pea to that of a 
large marble, and the tissue separating them was sclerotic and 
rather spare in quantity. The left ovary presented the same 
general appearance, but was somewhat smaller in size, being 
only slightly larger than a normal ovary. 

During the first week of November (1905) she was hitched | 

for the first time after the operation, and, sure enough, precisely 
as our clients had always reported, ‘‘she ‘is just as bad as ever.” 
The only difference in this case was that she was much worse 
than we had ever seen her before. 

Let us digress from our anecdote at this point to remind the 

reader that it is here that judgment is generally passed upon 
the operation by our clients. It is here that unfavorable judg- 
- ment is passed by the client and the practitioner, both of whom 
_ may have expected at least some degree of amelioration. It is, 
furthermore, at this point that the disgusted client disposes «4 
the mare to a new owner, who in turn passes her along the line 
until all trace of the miserable wretch is lost. 

It now required a number of days of hard, constant driving 
to make her useful, precisely as had been the case before the 
operation had been performed. Gradually, however, it was _ 
noticed that the micturation was no longer an important feature 


were still in evidence, but the micturation was wanting or only 
slight. This was the first one of the chain of symptoms to 
cease. From about six weeks after the operation (January, 

- 1906,) until the present day (November, 1906,) there has been no 
recurrence of this feature, which disappearance was slow and 
yore Between January and July, 1906, the inclination to 
kick and to switch the tail remained much the same; hard 

- work diminished the seizures and rest caused them to return, ; 
very much as before, but during July, August and September 
they became less frequent and finally discontinued entirely. 
To-day, thirteen months after the operation, she is a perfectly 

safe driver, in good general health, with scarcely a vestige of 

the old troublesome symptoms remaining. Only at very rare 
intervals the old habit reappears in the form of a harmless and 
feeble switching of the tail. 


_ of the seizures. The tail would switch and the attempts to kick 
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ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Pror. A, LIAUTARD, M. D., V. M. 


STIFLE-JOINT LAMENESS [/. Pato, M. R. C.V. S.,] ann 
INJURY TO THE FLEXOR METATARSI [G. A. Williams, A. R. 
. C. V. S.|.—Under these two headings these authors describe 


cases of injury to the flexor metatarsi muscle. The first had 
become lame owing toa slip while at work. The symptoms 
were: tremor of the quarter muscles and slight relaxation of 
the tendo-Achilles, whilst at rest or standing. On walking, the 
leg was carried straight, and whilst elevated dangled, convey- 
ing the impression that there wasa fracture, the heel of the foot 
always touching the ground first. On manipulating the leg, 
the seat of the lameness could not be made out, but when the 
leg was flexed and the foot held, as it were, in position of being 
shod, the tendo-Achilles fell into a distinct fold, which caused 
suspicion that the flexor metatarsi was ruptured, although there 
was no sign of pain, heat or swelling on the anterior face of the 
leg. Not improving after three weeks of treatment, the horse 
was killed, and on looking for lesion it was found that there 
was a large bony deposit on the condyles of the femur, com- 
pletely obliterating the groove and cavity from which the flexor 
metatarsi - the extensor pedis take their origin. . . 
In the second case, the cause was the same—a slip. The horse 
was very lame, in great pain, and moved with difficulty. The 
leg was raised with a jerk and seemed to hang from the hock 
without control. The tendo-Achilles was flaccid and the leg could 
be flexed easily by aslight pressure on the os calcis. The 
muscles in front of the thigh were hard, tense, and painful. 
The horse could stand on the injured leg and rest the other. 
The peculiar movement of the leg was only seen when an at- 
tempt was made to raise the leg. The horse was old, was put 
in slings, where he remained for one month, after which he 
showed improvement. After three weeks’ grazing he had tre- 
covered.—( Veterinary Record, Aug. 11, 1906.) 
A LONG DEFERRED BRAIN InJuRY [W. S. Mulvey, F. &. 
 C. V.S.).—This is the history of a horse which was brought to 
the author and presented the following symptoms: he moved 
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slowly, stopping every few yards, respiration accelerated, head 

carried low down, fore feet held wide apart—something like a 

horse that has laminitis. The neck was stiff, and attempts to 
raise the head gave rise to violent spasms of all the mus¢les. 
At that moment the horse gave a peculiar grunt as if in pain. 
The animal received a purgative dose and stimulant medicines, 
but died the next day. On removing the head about a pint of 
thin bloody pus escaped. Some two or three ounces of the 
same fluid was found in the cranial cavity. There was a deep 
pit on the frontal bone, which had been caused some years be- 
fore by the horse running intoa tree. This had apparently 
healed and the horse had shown no bad effect from it. Cutting 
through this depression, a collection of pus was exposed, sur- 
rounded by a bony canal, which ran to the cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid bone and penetrated into the cranium. All along 
this canal the bone was diseased.—( Veterinary Record, August, 
1906.) 

FRACTURE THROUGH THE ACETABULUM [Prof. A. Gofton, 
M.R.C. V. S.|.—It seems that this horse in going up hill one 
_ day slipped or made a false step and became at once very lame. 
_ He was put in a box stall loose, and remained there for six 


| - months, when he was turned back to work. ‘This he was able 
- to do showing only a little stringhalt action, but trotting quite 
sound. In that condition he worked for eight years. After his 
death, which occurred some way or another, the leg was exam- 
ined and presented rather interesting lesions. There had been 
at the cotyloid cavity a comminuted fracture—say, four pieces. 
Between these fragments bony union had taken place in one or 
two places, but with these exceptions the whole remained con- 
_ solidated only by ligamentous bands. There must have been 
but slight displacement of the pieces of bone, and yet there was 
some enlargement around the cotyloid cavity. To all appear- 
ances, the head of the femur had also been displaced some, as 
2 there was in the acetabulum a little depression just as if made 
_ to receive the head of the femur. Another point of interest was 
-adepression on the gluteal surface of the ileum in a position 
_ corresponding to the sacro-iliac articulation. Without doubt 
the most interesting part of the case is the length of time the 
animal did work, and that in a comparatively sound condition. 
—(Veterinary Record, August, 1906.) 
AN INTERESTING CASE OF EMPHYSEMA IN A Doe [Fred. 
Hobday, F. R. C. V. S.|.—A five-year-old fox terrier had a 
Danie with anether and got the worst of it, getting out of the 
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fight with a wound on the throat. It is true that the wound is 
only a slight abrasion of the skin, but it nevertheless allows tlie 


~ entrance of air under the skin and the throat; the head and the ap 
shoulders are the seat of a crepitating swelling, which leaves no iin 
doubt as to its nature. Soon the whole anterior quarter is in- ite 
volved, and the eyes are partly closed. The skin is punctured ee 
in several places and the air is squeezed out by gentle pressure. sil 
In the middle of the night the animal is very low. Swollen ™h 
like a balloon, he is dying with asphyxia. Rapidly abont a of 
dozen punctures are made on the shoulders, the throat, the i 
thighs, and the air is removed by pressure as thoroughly as one nice 
can. Artificial respiration is resorted to. After a short while, faa 
the dog seems better. During the following day it was neces- ‘ais 
sary to squeeze the air out three or four times. In the evening, up 
_ the dog took his meal—was out of danger. ‘The pressing out of it 
the air from the cellular tissue had to be kept up once a day at a 
least, for several days after. Recovery was not complete before ap} 
ten days.—(Veterinary Journal, August, 1906.) ope 
DIVISION OF THE FLEXOR PERFORATUs TENDON .S.].— 
_ While engaged in night cab work, this animal fell into an area ae 
_ and injured himself. At the back of the off hind leg, about on che 

a level with the head of the metatarsal bone, there was a wound 
_ measuring about two inches and deep enough to reach the ten- c 
don of the flexor pedis perforatus, and which was severed. Two AY 
inches of the upper end of the tendon protruded through the hel 
wound, but the lower end could not be felt. The wound was tht 
well cleaned, the protruding tendon returned in place and the ae 
cutaneous wound stitched, hoping that perhaps union might jae 
follow; the dressing being supported by firm bandages from ou 


the hock down. All went well for a few days, after which the Di 
stitches gave away, the wound gaped open, and the upper end 


_ of the injured tendon protruded some two inches. ‘There were at 
little hopes of the tendon taking attachment, as the horse con- the 
_ stantly moved and flexed his leg in such a way that the foot Pr 
- touched the belly each time. With a bistoury the whole of (L 

the protruding tendon was amputated, and the wound being , 

_ smoothed over by cutting away too prominent granulations, F. 

_ the parts were dressed with a simple astringent powder of equa! ca! 
parts of alum and sulphate of copper with four parts. of boracic ™ 
acid. A very thick scab was formed, and after a week the ani- rec 
mal was turned out. After two months it had entirely recov- in: 
ered. However, she does not use that leg as freely as she does ne 


the other.—(Veterinary Record, September, 1906.) = 


a a 
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ee STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA IN A BircuH [Prof 
the Harold Woodruff, M. R. C. V..S|.—A black-and-tan bitch 
Bis a swelling in the left groin, evidently a hernia. After afew © ; 
ap days she grew worse, being very sick and showing pain. The 
che tumor became tense, the animal almost comatous. Reduction 
on not being possible, it was decided to operate at once. She was 
ae chloroformed and the seat of the trouble thoroughly disinfected. 
eos The skin, fascia and peritoneum being divided, the sac was ex- 
he posed and incised, but instead of finding the intestine in it, as 
ga was expected, it was the whole of the left and part of the right 
ree horn of the uterus that were in the hernial sac. Those were 
ey dark in color and partly distended with gas. The uterus was 
fa gently pulled out of the abdomen, and, ligatures being applied 


a upon it, so as to allow amputation, this organ was removed in 
its entirety. The stumps were returned into the abdominal 


. cavity, the wound properly closed with sutures and a dressing | 

s applied. Recovery took place without further difficulty. On 
opening the uterine horns some amount of gas escaped and a . 

om good deal of coagulated blood was found, whilst the vessels of - 

i the suspending peritoneum were filled with dark, partially | 

clotted blood.—( Veterinary Journal, September, 1906. ) 

oly CREMATION OF AN ANTHRAX CARCASS [Henry Taylor,F. RR. 

ne C. I. S.].—A bullock having died with anthrax, was cremated. 

a ; A few particulars of the case may prove of interest tosome. A — 

ae hole large enough to receive the body of the animal was dug, 

he three feet and six inches deep, with four nine-inch holes open- — 

a ing below the level of the floor, thus making the type of furnace 

i recommended by the Board of Agriculture. In this instance 

“ only three holes were found necessary. The cost was as follows: 

id Digging, £0.12.0; cord of wood, £0.8.0; ton of coal, £0.12.0; 

gallon of paraffin, '£0.1.0; total, 71.13.0. The fire was lighted 

vy at noon, and in six hours after only a few bones were left, and 

A the turf on which the cadaver had lain had also been consumed. 

of Practically speaking, the carcass was consumed in six hours.— 

ne (Veterinary Journal, September, 1906.) 

= TETANUS CAUSED BY A THORN—DEATH [Henry Taylor, 

we F. R. C. V. S.].—The interest of this case lies in the fact of the 

cause of the apparition of the disease which was overlooked. 

i. The animal showed some peculiar symptoms, which the author 

. recognized as those of lockjaw, and from which, notwithstand- 

ing most appropriate treatment, he died after a few days of ill- 


ness, There had been no history about the ailment except that 
the groom had eats a large thorn embedded in the outside 
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quarter of the near hind foot, some ten days before. This thorn 
had entered the soft horn just below the coronary band and pen- 
etrated iu a downward and inward direction. It was firmly 
held and could not be extracted with the fingers, the blacksmith 
being obliged to use nippers to remove it. The wound was con- 
sidered scarcely as the cause of the trouble and the case classi- 
fied as one of idiopathic nature. However, after death, the 
thorn was the object of examination, which resulted in the Te 
port that it was put into peptone broth and heated to 80° C. { for 
ten minutes in order to destroy’any non-sporing bacteria which 
might be present. After incubation, a small quantity of the 
broth was injected subcutaneously into a mouse, which died 
within 4o hours with typical tetanus. The thorn was un- 
usually large and measured quite an inch and a quarter in 
length.—( Veterinary Journal, September 22, 1906.) 

A CASE OF SPIRILLOSIS IN THE Horse [R. J. Stordy, M. 
Rk. C. V. S.|.—An Abyssinian pony is dull, with hanging head, 
large swellings « over the orbits and acute cedema of the neck ; 
temperature 97° F. in the morning, 99° F. in the evening. The 


case is diagnosticated as one of “dik-kop” form of horse sick- | 


ness of Africa. The next day the swelling has gone from the 
orbits and has gathered between the fore legs, extending back- 
wards towards the sheath. Animal very dull and weak, eating 
and drinking little. Temperature has dropped to 95° F. and 
rises in the evening to 98° F. Microscopical examination of 
the blood is negative. After two days there is rapid emaciation, 
the swellings remain the same and temperature is 99° F. Neg- 
ative results on examination of the blood. The following day 
thermometer drops to 95° F. and rises again to 98°. Animal 
nibbles a little. Smears from the blood and from the swellings, 
after staining, show ten or twelve spirilla resembling the spiril- 
lum or Spzrochete obermeiert. Inoculation to a dog gives neg- 
ative results. After two days more of sickness, the horse dies 
very much emaciated. Fost-mortem: Carcass emaciated, very 
little rigor mortis. Under the anus and between the hind legs 
were several Rhipicephalus pulchellus ticks, a very common va- 
riety in that district. Around the anus were a few Rhzpicepha- 
lus evertsi, also very common. Muscular tissue had a parboiled 
appearance; the swellings contained straw colored exudation. 
On opening the chest a large clot of blood, somewhat splenic in 
shape, laid on the surface of the right lung. On removing this 
clot, the pleura was found to be ruptured and a large infarction 
occupying nearly the whole lobe was exposed. Left lung nor- 
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mal. Stomach contained a few bots. Spleen, liver and bowels 
norinal. Kidneys rather large, pale and weighing 56 ounces each. 
Bladder contained pale urine. Smears from all the organs 
taken and examined did not exhibit any organisms in them. In 
five days the horse had heen reduced to a mere bag of bones.— 
(Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, Septem- 
ber, 1906.) 


+GERMAN REVIEW. | 


By J. P. O’Leary, V. M. D., Bureau of Animal Industry, Buffalo, N. Y. 


REPORTS FROM THE 8TH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS AT BUDAPEST, 1905—TZoxic Substances Secreted by 
Animal Parasites | Dr. Linstow, Gottengen|.—There are many 
helminths capable of secreting a substance or toxin considered 
as poisonous ; others also, by way of exception, or when they 
live in large numbers in a host, and still others, particularly 
when their bodies are injured, so that the poisonous fluids con- 
tained within them can escape. This toxin (leucomain or pto- 
maine) destroys the red blood corpuscles and reduces the hzema- 
globin, resulting in an anemia with poikilocytosis. This blood 
poison is destructive to the albumins of the tissues; it is alsoa 
protoplasmic poison with consequent fatty degeneration of the 
heart, liver, kidneys, muscles, and swelling of the spleen. Fever 
may be induced through this toxic blood, as is observed when 
the body is infested with 7rzchine spirals, but its occurrence 

is rarer when Ascarts lumbricotdes and Tricocephalus dispar are 

present. We also observe fatty degeneration and other lesions 

of the heart, liver, spleen, kidneys, especially when the body is 
infested with Zrichine spiralis, Ankylostomum and Bothrio- 
cephalus. ‘The central nervous system is frequently affected 
_ through the circulation of this toxic blood, producing symptoms 
of general weakness, mental depression, dizziness, fainting, epi- 
lepsy, disturbance of vision, buzzing in the ears, mental diseases, 
pain in the legs, retention of urine, cardiac weakness, paralysis, 
muscular tremors, muscular contractions, also a cutaneous rash, 
which is probably due to a local vaso motor paralysis. Death 
is the usual termination in these cases. Further, the author dis- 

-ciisses what is known concerning the poisonous properties of 

the bodies of numerous parasites (ascaris, ankylostomum, 
strongylus, tricocephalus, echinorynchus dracunculus filaria, 
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trichina, bilharzia, bothriocephalus, echinococcus, teemia, and 
so on.—( Deutsche Tier. Wochen.) 

AN ABNORMAL PERIOD OF GESTATION IN TWO THOROUGH. 
BRED MARES.—(1) ‘‘ Hyéres,” the mother of the Derby winner 
and great stallion “‘ Hagen” and other famous running horses, 
as ‘‘Hutab,” ‘“ Hutschachtel” and ‘Hans Sachs,” gave birth 

toa stallion foal on March 4, in Frederick William’s stud, by 
the sensational stallion ‘‘ Ard-Patrick.”” The mare was barren 
during the three previous years and this time gestation extend. 
ed to 368 days. (2) ‘‘Unorna,”’ one of the less fortunate thor- 
_ oughbreds in breeding, also in Frederick William’s stu4, foaled 
on March 9, a brown colt by the original Arabian horse ‘“Dziaf- 
Amir.” The mare had been covered repeatedly in January, 
February, March, 1904. She was successfully served on March 
22. On June 4, 1904, the mare showed symptoms of heat 
plainly while out at pasture, and allowed herself to be covered 
“the same day; she refused the stallion on the 5th inst. In No- 
vember pregnancy was confirmed by movement of the fcetus. 
~On March 7, 1905, her udder enlarged and she foaled a healthy 
colt on the 9th. Hence, according to the last date of coition 
(June 4) the period of gestation occupied only 278 days, so that 
-itcan be accepted with certainty, that the mare became preg- 
nant after being covered on March 22, and consequently the du- 
ration of pregnancy was at least 352 days. It appears therefore, 
although it rarely occurs that a mare which already had been 
_ pregnant 74 days, once more showed symptoms of heat and took 
_ the stallion.—( Berliner Tier. Wochen.) 

DEDICATION BY THE KING OF ENGLAND.—‘“ Ambush IJ,” 
_the celebrated steeplechase horse owned by King Edward, died 
recently through hemorrhage of the lungs, after a galloping 
exercise. His skeleton is mounted in the Veterinary Anatom- 

ical Institute of the Liverpool University. A lasting memorial 
will be erected to this brave horse, at the place where he 
_achieved his greatest success as victor in the Grand National 
Steeplechase at Liverpool.—( Berliner Tier. Wochenschrift. ) 


FRENCH 


REPORT OF THE TESTS OF PREVENTIVE VACCINATION 
\ AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS AT MELUN [Valiée.].—In December, 
W\ 1904, the author performed a number of vaccinations against 
_ bovine tuberculosis, at Melun, according to the method of Prof. 
j 
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vou Behring, in Marburg, to ascertain: (1) whether these pre- 
ventive vaccinations are harmless; for besides involving the 
agricultural side of the question, it would also mean a threaten- 
ing danger to man, if through the injection of human tubercle 


TS€s, bacilli, he should render those animals tuberculous which yield 
rth milk and meat for his nourishment: (2) to test the efficiency of 
I, by the method ; (3) to determine its practical value, and the dura- 
tren tion of the immunity conferred by it. On December,5, 1904, 
end. Vallée injected tuberculin into 21 calves, 4 to 6 months old, 
hor- none of which reacted. These wete placed in a stable where 
aled they were safe from all natural infection. On December 11, the 
ziaf- first injection of bovovaccine into the jugular vein was made. 
ary, Two months later, one of the animals died from the effects of 
arch toxic substances of potato-pulp. Its organs, which were exam- 
heat ined by Professors Moussu and Vallée, showed nothing from 
ered which tuberculosis could have been suspected. The other ani- 
No- mals remained perfectly well and showed a normal development. 
Tus. On February 13, the remaining 20 were tuberculinized. The 
thy tuberculin injection was not made any sooner, in order to give 
ton any possible tuberculous lesions time for development, so that 
that it could not be claimed that the tuberculin had been used for 
reg: therapeutic purposes. Four animals reacted; but this is not 
du- astonishing, because the injected tubercle bacilli could not be 
ore, absorbed without having previously caused microscopical lesions, 
wit which could be discovered only through the tuberculin reaction. 
00k 


an Indubitably all would have reacted if they had been tuberculin- 
a ized within a shorter time after the first vaccination. On March 
i, 7 22, that is, three months after the first vaccination, the animals 
~ 


ied teceived the second dose of bovovaccine. Beginning of June 
Ing all animals were tuberculin-tested. A single one reacted, which 
cee was at once eliminated. But this animal did not again react 
ria later on upon two tuberculin injections. Four other animals 
he were eliminated, in order to test on them the duration of the 
nal immunity. On June 15, the following experiments were car- 
—_ tied on with the remaining 15 animals: Six received an injec- 
7 tion directly into the vein of 4% milligrams of a fresh, highly 
4 . virulent culture of bovine tubercle bacilli; seven received this 
| injection under the skin. Two were put into a stable with cat- 
tle showing clinical symptoms of tuberculosis. The same ex- 
ON . periment was made with a like number of calves which had not 
er, reacted to tuberculin either, in order to use them as controls. 
“ry Result of Injection Into the Vein.—(1) Control animals: Three : 
of, 


succumbed within 30 to 4o days after the vaccination, showing 
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severe pulmonary lesions. The three remaining animals showed th 
extensive generalized tuberculosis upon autopsy. (2) Vaccin- - ag 
ated animals: Five remained entirely free from tuberculosis ; m 


the sixth, which already at the test vaccination had shown 
symptoms of ‘‘ Pasteurellosis ” and which consequently was less 
able to resist infection, showed disseminated tubercles in the 
bronchial and mediastinal lymphatic glands. But all organs 
were free from infection. Result of Subcutaneous Injection.— 
(1) Control animals: Three showed severe lesions of the pre- 
scapular lymphatic gland at the site of injection. Four of them 


had besides generalized tuberculosis of the lungs and the bron- 
chial and mediastinal lymphatic glands. (2) Vaccinated ani- cl 
mals: In five no lesion whatever was found in the lymphatic m 
glands in the vicinity of site of injection. In one of the animals m 
a tubercle was found in the prescapular lymphatic gland. In w 
the last animal, this gland was tuberculously inflamed. Resz/? m 
Natural [nfection.—(1) Control animals: Generalized tuber- 
culosis acquired through the intestinal tract. (2) The vaccin- m 
ated animals did not react to tuberculin. They were left to- he 
gether with tubercular cattle. Conclustons.—(1) Is the preven- cc 
tive vaccination against tuberculosis according to von Behring Ww 
dangerous, that is, is it possible to infect healthy animals by it ? e? 
‘“No” is the reply, on basis of the experiments at Melun, since cl 
none of the vaccinated animals have reacted to tuberculin for W 
some time after the vaccination. (2) Is the vaccination efficaci- in 
ous and will the vaccinated animal be protected against a tuber- tl 
— culous infection? It must be borne in mind that in every ani- se 
: mal, be it immunized ever so thoroughly against a disease, the th 
immunity can be overcome if the organism is overloaded with C} 
germs of the disease. In the experiments at Melun, the calves It 
have been severely tried, since they received at one injection s p 
much as 4% milligrams of a culture of bovine tubercle bacilli 01 
_ which was sufficiently virulent that a dose of 2 milligrams of :t es 
__ killed a two-months-old calf within 30 to 4o days. In reality b 
such a strong influence is never present. Yet, only a few vac- st 
_cinated animals were infected, and these showed but slight st 
sions, as compared with the non-vaccinated animals. Of the six at 
vaccinated animals which had received intravenous injections 0: C: 
tuberculosis virus, five have remained perfectly well, whilst the Cc 
~ control animals succumbed to tuberculosis or were severely i:- 0: 


fected. Besides, all bovovaccinated animals have withstood 
natural infection (cohabitation with tubercular animals), whiie 
all control cattle were infected. The experiments manifes:, 
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that it is indeed possible to create a high degree of resistance 
against tuberculosis in young cattle. The duration of the im- 
munity will be determined by further observations of the au- 


thor.—(Recuew, Dec. 15, 1905.) 


f By JOHN THOMSEN, Veterinarian, Armstrong, Iowa. 
y 


| / 
As TO THE TREATMENT OF MasTITIS | Bzgoteau|.—The 
changed views of later years as to the character and causes of 
mammitis have of necessity brought about a reform in the treat- 
ment of this disease, and numerous attempts have been made 
with a view of replacing the older methods of external treat- 
ment, such as the use of ointments, liniments, poultices, etc., 
with agents injected into the gland, thus being enabled to act 
more directly on the diseased tissues. Experience in the matter, 
however, was wanting, and the accidents which occurred in this 
connection soon landed the new method in disrepute. Leblanc 
was among the first to state that scarcely anything could be 
expected from a flushing out of the milk sinuses; others con- 
cluded that to reach the upper extremities of the milk ducts 
would be impossibie, or that there was considerable danger of 
injuring the protective epithelial layers of these ducts. Fur- 
ther, a difference of opinion existed in regard to choice of anti- 
septic agents employed for injections, and from time to time all 
the different disinfecting solutions were used: boric acid, sali- 
cylic acid, corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, iodine, lysol, etc. 
It was soon learned, however, that the success in treatment de- 
pended but little on choice of the antiseptic agent, but mainly 
on getting the case in hand early. Nocard and Mollerau called 
especial attention to this condition and advised the injection of 
boric acid solution, by which they had obtained favorable re- 
sults, even in the rather dangerous cases of mastitis caused by 
streptococci infections. The French veterinarian, Bigoteau, 
adopted this method, and has had occasion to employ it in 200 
cases of all forms of mastitis, among which were numerous 
cases with attendant high elevation of temperature, symptoms 
of toxzemia, and even with paralytic complications. The udder 
is washed carefully with warm soapsuds, later with warm water, 
and dried well with a clean towel. This to be repeated daily 
util well. Following the cleansing the affected quarter is 
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ately injected with 120 to 150 grams of a 3 per cent. boric acid 
solution. The solution should be carefully prepared from 
freshly boiled water, and, if kept for future use, warmed before 
injection. Within from three to four hours the quarter is 
emptied of its contents and carefully massaged (stroked), which 
operation owner may continue two, three or four times daily 
until parts are normal. In connection with the local treatment 
a cathartic is administered. The results appear promptly, as 
even within a day improvement is noticed, the appetite and 
rumination returning. A slight cedema in the affected quarter 
is considered afavorable symptom. If the treatment is applied 
within 24 hours after the attack of the disease, its course is 
shortened materially. If, however, from one to two days have 
passed before treatment is commenced, and the entire quarter 
has become involved in the inflammatory process, it will require 
another two to four days’ time before the milk becomes normal, 
and the secretion will, during the entire period of lactation, be 
somewhat diminished. It seldom happens, however, that a 
portion of the affected quarter remains hardened, nor that, at 
the next period of lactation, the secretion is not up to normal. 
A repetition of the boric acid injection ought to take place only 
when the milk secretion has been considerably diminished or 
has entirely ceased, which, however, seldom occurs, and even 
in such cases should three or four days be allowed to pass from 
time of first injection before a second injection is attempted.— 
(Tidskrift for Dyrloger; Revue Générale de Médtcine Vitéri- 
natre. ) 


A HANDSOME BROCHURE.—The house of Parke, Davis & 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., has issued an invitation to the individual 
members of the veterinary profession to visit their ‘‘ Department 
of Experimental Medicine,” and where this is impracticable 
they have furnished a very handsome descriptive pamphlet, 
which is one of the most beautiful specimens of the printing 
art which we have seen. It contains 15 pages, each page con- 
sisting of illustrations of the various subordinate departments 
and a brief sketch of the work done in them, with views of the 
buildings in which the departments are located. There can be 


no doubt that such establishments have been and will continue | 
to confer the greatest benefits upon the medical sciences, since 


their thorough and ethical efforts place before the profession 
some of the best results of scientific experimentation. _ 
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z ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
OF GLANDERS BY REPEATED INJEC-. 
TIONS OF MALLEIN. 
PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 17, 1906. 
The Military Secretary, U. S. Army, War Department, Wash- 
wngton, D. C.. 

S1r :—I have the honor to report for the information of the 
General Staff, the Mounted Service, and the Quartermaster’s 
Department, the successful treatment of generalized incipient 
glanders amongst the public animals at the Presidio of Monte- — 
rey, California. 

On December 27, 1905, I was ordered to the Presidio of | 
Monterey, to investigate a case of supposed glanders of one of 
the horses of ‘““H” Troop, 14th Cavalry. 

On arriving there I found the horse, that had been isolated — 
for some time, suffering from advanced chronic glanders, and F 
recommended his immediate destruction, which recommenda- > 
tion was carried out by action of a Board of Survey. - | 


I then examined all the horses of the troop to which this” 
one belonged and could find no external symptoms, all showing» 
evidence of perfect health and condition. I gave instructions — 
for the necessary sanitary precautions to be observed, and they | 
were cartied out. 

On January 18, 1906, 1 again reported at the Presidio of 
Monterey to investigate another case of supposed glandersin 
the same troop. This time I found a case of acute glanders, 
the same action being taken as with former animal. I then, 
that night, applied the mallein test to all the horses in that ; 
troop; next morning finding characteristic reactions, some very 
strongly marked, as exhibited in accompanying mallein test 
temperature charts, marked “‘H”’.* 

The very marked cases I had closely isolated in an impro- _~ 
vised shed in the woods nearby; the other marked cases were 
isolated in one of the stable sheds, separated from the other ani- 
mals. As but an open board partition separated thistroopfrom 
the adjoining one “G”, and “G” from “F”, and “F” from 
‘E” troop, and the corrals of each being separated but by low, 
barred fences, I deemed it necessary to apply mallein test also, : 
to “G” troop at least. 


* The report was accompanied by full temperature charts of the mallein tests, too ex- 
tended for reproduction here. —EDITOR REVIEW 
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On January 29th, after having examined the horses of “ G 

_ troop, and finding no external symptoms, all being in excellent 

health and condition, I applied the mallein test, finding gener- 

alized characteristic reactions, many very positively marked 
vide chart marked “G”’. 

On January 30, 1906, I applied the mallein test to “I°” 
troop, whose stable adjoins that of ‘‘G”, and again found gen- 
eralized glanders, not so marked, however, as that of either 
“G” or ““H” troops but showing, nevertheless, the same char- 
acteristic symptoms, vzde chart marked “ F ”. 

‘““E” troop, adjoining “‘F” troop stables, was next tested 
by me, and while showing generalized characteristic indica- 
tions, was not so marked as those of the preceding troops, we 
chart marked “FE”, 

Having tested the different troops on different dates, and 
finding glanders generalized in its incipient form, I deemed it 
expedient, for precautionary reasons, to test the mules of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, though their stables were far re- 
moved from the original point of infection. 

Two of them I found with positive characteristic reactions, 
vide chart marked “Q. M.D.” On investigation I found those 
to be two leaders which worked on the rifle range, near where 
the cadavers were, before incineration, and where they probably 
received the infection. Two others showed reactions not so 
marked, one being stabled next to the two leaders. 

It will be noticed on chart that the disease was very stub- 
born in the two leaders mentioned, and that by the interruption 
of treatment (by reason of the earthquake and fire of April 18th 
to 20th, preventing my going to the Presidio of Monterey at that 
time to apply the treatment), the disease again became marked. 

Considering the immense loss to which the Government 
would be subjected by the destruction of these animals, I deter- 
mined to use mallein as a treatment by its periodic injection, 
having had experience of its success some years since, to which 
I will refer hereafter. Before doing so, however, with permis- 
sion of the authorities, I called in consultation the most emi- 
nent veterinary expert in San Francisco, Dr. Wm. F. Egan, M 
R. C. V. S., who examined all the troop horses, as well as one | 
of the cadavers recently destroyed for acute and cutaneous glan-— 
ders. He agreed with me and approved of my intended action 

I then injected 1 c.c. of mallein into each animal at inter 
vals of ten to fourteen days, until all ceased to react, both ther- 
mally and locally, when they were returnedtoduty. Before the 
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-secoud injection of mallein was given, the isolated horses of — 

“H” troop, I discovered that one had acute and cutaneous 

gilanders (No. 39), and later another developed acute glanders— 

(No. 35). Both horses were destroyed on February 3d and 5th 

respectively. 
At about the same time, No. 21, of the same troop “H,” 

showed indications of chronic glanders (indurated intermaxil-_ 


Jary glands, slight nasal discharge, and small characteristic ulcer 


on schneiderian membrane). This animal, however, recovered, 
but the treatment was mote protracted than most of the others. 
In the early go’s, or soon after mallein was introduced, at 
_ the request of the Department of the Interior for an experienced 
army veterinarian to assist one from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to investigate disputed glanders on the Cheyenne River, 
Indian Reservation, S. D., involving a large pecuniary consider- | 
ation to the Department, I had the honor to be selected by the - 
War Department. A Frenchman, who had married into the - 
tribe (Sioux), was a horse raiser and possessed a large herd, some ~ 
valuable ones, on this reservation. The state authorities, as 
well, I believe, as the Indian Agency authorities, commenced to, _ 
and did destroy a number of this man’s horses for supposed 
glanders, which destruction was stopped by senatorial influence _ 
until further investigation by his veterinarians, and a claim 
made by him for the number sodestroyed. When the Bureau’s 
representative (Dr. Tracy) and myself arrived onthe Reservation, _ 
we had all the suspected herd rounded up, and while most of ; 
those animals had been condemned, and some of them shot, — 
though not fatally, we found no symptoms of glanders, even 
though we applied the mallein test. A few work horses that 
were stabled, and showing no external lesions, were the only | 
ones that showed reaction. Glanders was, however, apparent 
in an Indian stallion and some colts, though not connected with 
this herd. We, therefore, made a very strong report in favor of 
claimant. 
Months after this, in studying the matter over calmly and > 
deliberately, I personally came to the conclusion that glanders _ 
did exist to the enormous extent claimed by the state author- 
ities, but that by the periodic testing of the herd with mallein 
by veterinarians preceding us, it unknowingly acted asacura- _ 
tive agent. 
In the first place the State Veterinarian, a man of profes-— 
sional reputation and honesty, found glanders, as he claimed, __ 


both from external lesions as well as reactions from the mallein 
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test. He was succeeded, perhaps a month later, by another 
veterinarian, who also applied the mallein test, corroborating 
the State Veterinarian’s diagnosis. At a still later period, a 
representative of Dr. Baker, veterinarian, of Chicago, employed 
by the claimant, also tested the animals with mallein, and, 
while not denying glanders, did not corroborate the diagnosis 
of his predecessors. Still later, or within a period of a moutiy, 
Dr. M. J. Tracy, veterinarian, U. S. Army, was called in by 
claimant. He, also, applied the mallein test, and, I believe, 
denied the existence of glanders, though he personally told me, a 
lofig time after our report had been submitted, that glanders in a 
modified degree had existed in some of the animals he had tested. 

Taking into consideration the reputations of my different pre- 
decessors, and the periodic injections of mallein by them into this 
originally infected herd, and their immunity from the disease at 
our investigation, I had come to the undoubted conclusion, and 
asserted so, though scoffed at by some of my colleagues, that 
mallein was a curative agent for glanders when not acute or too 
far advanced. ‘This case now submitted of generalized incipi- 
ent glanders amongst the public animals at the Presidio of 
Monterey, is the first opportunity I have had of proving my as- 
sertions. 

From all of these deductions, from extensive experience and 
observation, I have no hesitation in strongly recommending 
that all our public animals be injected annually or semi-annu- 
ally with mallein, especially in the tropics, or where glanders 
is suspected to exist—not only as a detector, but as an immu- 
nizer, as well as a treatment for the disease when reactions are 
discovered. The intervals between injections should be not 
less than ten days, as I found in many of the cases quoted loca! 
reactions existing for fully one week after inoculation. 

Having been almost uninterruptedly alone for a period of 
now nearly five years, in charge of the veterinary interests of 
this entire Department, my duties to the command of the Dis- 
trict of the Presidio of San Francisco comprising a Battalion 
of Field Artillery, Squadron of Cavalry and the numerous Q. M. 
and private animals, present and in transit, as well as public 
and private animals at Forts Miley, Mason, Baker, Point Bonita, 
McDowell, Discharge Camp and at Alcatraz Island, I regret 
exceedingly that on account of these many duties, I was not 
able to give continuous observation and study to these cases at 
the Presidio of Monterey, being able to visit this place only bi- 
monthly and then for a period of not more than three days. __ 
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I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. Melvin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, for his courtesy, promptness 
and generosity in supplying the mallein used in the treatment 
of those horses. 

I desire also to thank the Squadron and Troop Commanders, 
Colonel Garrard, Captains Adams, Smith, Walker and Smed- 
berg, for the interest taken and the assistance given me, and 
whose corroborative indorsements, I trust, will be given this 
document. 

Lieutenant F. R. Curtis, to whose assistance I am indebted 
for compiling this report, will always have my deepest gratitude. 

Trusting this action of mine, with my earlier efforts, will 
be accepted as in the interests of the service, and asa palliation 
of the increasing infirmities of age and long service, I have the 


honor to be, Very respectfully, RICHARD B. CORCORAN, 
Veterinarian, A. C. 


* 
& 
ARMY STUDYING TROPICAL DISEASES— THE 
ARMY - 


Fort Sam Houston, TEXAS, November 19, 1906. 
Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR S1rS:—The second number of the Army and Navy 
Register for November contains an order sending Veterinarian 
Walter Fraser, of the 13th Cavalry, to the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Diseases. This is the second Army Veterinarian sent 
to that school, Dr. Nockolds, of the rst Cavalry, having been 
ordered there in October. I think Army Veterinarians should 
take encouragement from this, as it shows that the General Staff 
are anxious to have the most efficient corps possible and will no 
doubt do something for us in the near future. 

Referring to Dr. Jewell’s letter in the last REVIEW regard- 
ing Army legislation, I will say that the bill presented by the 
General Staff does not appeal to me. First, it does not give us 
enough ; second, the examination clause is very unfair ; third, 
it does not provide for those who are now in the service and 
may fail to pass the physical examination. However, if it isa 
fact, as Dr. Jewell says it is, that the General Staff will block 
any attempt on our part to procure a better bill or a commis- 
sion, then for the good of the long-service members, I say let it 
pass; but I do not approve of giving it any aid whatever, as 
that would be evidence of our satisfaction with the bill. 

_ Sincerely yours, WALTER R. PICK, 


Veterinarian rst Cavalry, 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION ABOUT TALLIANINE. tem 
New YorK City, December 12, 1906. effic 
_ Editors American Veterinary Review: 

7 DEAR SIRS :—Many of our friends have claimed that Tailia- rian 
nine was not uniform in character and properties, basing such cau: 
statements upon the treatment of parallel cases or cases similar earl 
in character where good results were obtained with some and wer 
negative results with others. Such reports as these, many of nig] 
_which were made by staunch supporters of Tallianine, led us exp 
again to undertake an exhaustive study of the product in an en- Tal 
_ deavor to improve its efficacy and increase its field of usefulness. the 
In making this study, we have given careful attention to the whe 
thousands of charts and records, most of which have been sent we 
- to us unsolicited, received from members of the profession, and befc 
also to the conditions to which Tallianine must necessarily be | 
_ subjected after it leaves our laboratories in France. proc 
It has only to be stated to be admitted that with the style of whi 
- compounds in which Tallianine may be properly grouped their afte 
introduction is more or less experimental in character. That | 
there was deterioration in our old product due to conditions the « 
_which we could not control was apparent; and although the 
_ reasons were not, at first, understood, we naturally endeavored . 0x01 
to find a remedy. gual 
As originally manufactured, Tallianine contained 21% vol- pres 
umes of ozone per cubic centimetre of liquid, and this was and 
afterwards increased to 4 volumes, which remained the standard its 1 
— until July, 1906. tube 
Due to reports above mentioned, we commenced early in fres] 
1905 to return to our laboratories for examination, sample tubes tion 
from each shipment received, and also from packages which had shal 
been in store here for varying periods. Much to our surprise whi 
we found in some cases the ozone content had become greatly will 
impoverished and in others had disappeared entirely. This, in will 

_ spite of the fact that every precaution had always been observed that 
to provide the very best type or style of package or container lian: 
obtainable. date 
Of course, these tubes had made two trips across the Atlan- mun 
tic, with the inevitable high temperature of the steamer’s hold : 
to contend with; some had been in store in New York and in and 
the hands of veterinarians for from 3 to 12 months; others had ozon 
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» 


been subjected to conditions of storage, which we have fre-— 
quently warned against. Even so, the fact remained that the - 
product was not a stable one, and the indications were that high — 
temperature and long storage, or either alone, would impair its 7 
efficacy and, in time, destroy it. . 

In justice to ourselves we must say, though, that veterina- — 
rians themselves have often been, unwittingly perhaps, the 
cause of defects in Tallianine. In one case we visited an office 
early in the morning and found a box on a steam radiator and 
were informed by the watchman that it had been there all 4 
night. In others we have in summer time seen the packages 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and have often found 
Tallianine stored in close proximity to stoves, heaters, etc., in 
the winter. Besides this, many of our orders come through 
wholesale and retail drug houses, and once in their possession a 
we had no means of telling how long they carried it in stock | 
before delivery. 

It was therefore apparent to us that we must endeavor to 
produce a Tallianine having greater stability or adopt a system 


e of which would safeguard the buyer against the use of the product 
eir after its actfve principle had departed. 
hat We have accomplished the one and will shortly inaugurate 
ons the other. 
the Tallianine as now manufactured contains 7 volumes of 
red ozone per unit of liquid, the activity of which can safely be 
guaranteed for seven months. This is a maximum period at 
rol- present, but it may be extended as we are still experimenting 
vas and hope to increase it. Every box is stamped with the date of 
ard its manufacture, and we will accept the return of any unbroken 
tubes within eight months of this date, replacing them with 
in fresh stock without expense to the buyer other than transporta- 
es tion charges. Later on, when our research work is finished, we 
jad shall stamp every tube and container with the date beyond 
ise which it must not be used, and within 30 days from that date 
tly will accept return of unbroken tubes for replacement. This 
in will apply equally to the veterinarian and to the druggist, so 
ed that there will be no excuse on either hand for the use of Tal- 
er lianine which may have for any reason become impaired. Our 
date limit will always cover the minimum rather than the maxi- 
mum period. 
Id The Tallianine of to-day is prepared upon an.entirely new 
in and improved process, and with a higher volumetric content of 
ad ozone possesses much greater stability. We are continuing the 
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experimental work in our laboratories and in hospitals in France 


and hope eventually to reach a point where we can present to 
the profession a product without reservation of any kind or 

description. 
Over 41,000 tubes have been sold in 1906 (January to Sep- 

tember). 
We feel that this explanation is due to the profession, as the 
experimental work lately completed justified the criticisms 
_which have been made of the old product and have really been 
the cause of production of the new. Without such criticisms 
this work might not have been attempted, as our sales have 
_ steadily increased year after year. We may further state that 
_we shall be prepared to fill all orders promptly in future, so 
that our disagreeable experience of the spring of 1906, when we 
; —_* always behind our orders, will not be repeated. 


WALTER F. SyKEs & Co. 


THE ‘‘SCREW WORM” FLY IN CUBA. 
Camp CoLuMBIA, CuBA, November 30, 1906. 
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Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR SirS:—In the November number of the REVIEW, just 
forwarded to me from Vancouver Barracks, Washington, I see, 
among other things, the following extract from the article by 
Dr. Wm. H. Dalrymple on ‘Our Insect Enemies,” page 948 : 

sis * * * “why was it that their habit was so chang- 
is temporarily, as to induce them to attack living tissues? 
* * * but I donot recall having heard of their attacking the 
living animals since the years alluded to.” 

If Dr. Dalrymple would come to Cuba for only a short visit 
I think I could show him some of the worst cases of infection S. 
by the “screw-worm fly’ that any one has had the fortune to | 
see, or the misfortune of observing the torture of dumb brutes 
through their action. According to the natives of Cuba, ‘“screw- pectin 

” 
worms” are very common here. When we first landed I was eas 
warned of their presence and took every means possible against hod 
them. About three weeks ago the three batteries of artillery F 
were sent out in various directions for practice marches, and vrnee 
one, which had the longest and most fatiguing march, came back 
with numerous cases of infection. One in particular had the ae 
sheath entirely filled with the larvae, so much so that when an ae 
aqueous solution of creolin was syringed into the mass, I col- Shave 
lected over a pint of writhing larve. This was and is the best Vorb 
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treatment I have found, using creolin-Pearson, one ounce, and 
water four ounces, 

This surely is a different climate and different country in 
which to treat animals than in the States, and diseases are a 
great deal different to what we find in the temperate zone. 
iy ANDREW E. DONOVAN, 

. Veterinarian A, C,, U. S. Army. 


OVARIOTOMY FOR KICKING MARES, 
MONTEVIDEO, MINN., November 19, 1906. 


Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR Si1rs:—I would like to hear through the REVIEW 
from some veterinarian who has had experience with ovariot- 
omy of troublesome (kicking, nymphomaniac mares). Doesthe © 
operation cure the habit? Very respectfully, 

T. LAMBRECHTS, V. S. 

[See “Surgical Items” in this number of the REVIEW, 
where Drs. Merillat discuss the subject zz extenso. Our cor- 
respondent employs the older term “ ovariotomy,” while our 
collaborators describe the operation as ovariectomy.” The 
latter is undoubtedly the correct word, since the ovary is not 
only severed from the fallopian tube, but it is entirely removed 
from the animal, while if the former was the proper descriptive 
name the attachment would be severed and the ovary left in 
place. Medical dictionaries, however, make the words synony- 
mous; thus the “ National Medical Dictionary ” defines each 
term to mean “excision of the ovary.” Yet the same authority 
says that “excision” means ‘‘ the removal of a part by a cutting 
operation.”——-R. R. B.]. 


Stx SuPERB SHOW HorSEs, owned by Judge Wm. H. 
Moore, of New York, were killed in a railroad accident last 
month. ‘Forest King’? and his son “King Forest,” were 
saved by being in the recumbent position when the collision | 
occurred. ‘ Bryony,” champion gig-horse, for which the Judge ' 
had recently paid $10,000, was among the killed. 4 

FiFty RABID Docs ARE KILLED.— New Haven, Conn., Nov. 
17.—Nearly fifty dogs suffering from rabies have been killed here 
by the police or veterinary surgeons within a fortnight. A re- 
port that $1 a head would be paid for such dogs at the Yale 
Medical School has led to much annoyance for ‘the officials 
there by persons who have captured collarless dogs.—( New 
York Herald, Nov. 18.) 
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BE A VETERINARIAN ! ! 


A VETERINARIAN! 


S. R. Howarp, V.S., Hillsboro, Ohio, the 
mer 
“Be a Veterinarian ;” ‘‘ We teach you by mail.” 0 
“* More money is being made in the veterinary duszness now | 
than ever before. 
“Are you getting your share of this wealth? | eg 
“ Are you one of our celebrated veterinarians that own a you 
large and well appointed hospital, have nine motor ambulances, | 
four operating tables and one tack puller for wolf teeth ? wan 
‘If not, we can teach you by mail how to be a great veteri- com 
narian in your own town by working evenings, and your | 
friends. 
“‘ The veterinary calling is not now such a nefarious and atro- | 
cious affair, but is very spiritual and delightful, and, besides the 
great skill and enviable importance which you can easily attain — 
in your practice and county, you will have the satisfaction of | 
making a goodly sum of money with very little labor. on 1 
‘““Many of our pupils are making $12,000 to $15,000 per law 
week, 
‘‘Quite a number of our graduates are working for the Nev 
State, and have several more years to work. Yor 
“If you do not geta similar position it will not be our Fis: 
fault. He: 
“You see, good locations always await our honorable and Dr. 
expert graduates. mit 
“Our Course is very nominal in cost, and considering what did 
we give you for your money the tuition is very low. thi: 
‘“‘ With every Course of instruction we give absolutely free atte 
our large valuable Text Book of Complete Veterinary Educa- 
tion. This Book cost us $50,000 and forty-seven and one-half Ky 
' years of hard labor. This is a true book. It is a great book. Ch: 
It is our book. of ' 
‘Professor Chauveau and Nocard were our pupils. You lar: 
must have this book. Remember! It is absolutely free with Pat 
the Course we give you. Ve 
‘‘ Among the vast subjects we treat in our Book may be men- im) 
tioned as follows: ‘The corpuscum of Negri bodies on the pez 
Striffin,’ ‘Trouble with his Water Works,’ The use of the Plug rie 
Hat in Underfed Colic,’ ‘ The Relation of the Stone-horse to th of 


Nebular Hypothesis,’ and ‘Function of the Medulla omnong ts 
in Adominal Digitalis,’ etc. 
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‘ With every Course of instruction we also give a case of 
the great and notorious Quack’mbosh’s fine dental instru- 
ments. Possessing these instruments will of themselves (they 
are nickel plated) entitle you to the applause and exhalted 
honor of the whole community. 

‘Brace up, and make good. 
for you. We come like the ancient Greeks, bearing gifts. 
us tell you how you can get into a fine business and increase 
your earning power. 

“Remember! By taking our full Course ($13.25 now in ad- 
vance) and receiving our 47x21 inch gorgeous Diploma you be- 
come not a Horse Doctor but a full-fledged Veterinarian. 

‘Experience not necessary. 

“ Bea Veterinarian and bore with a big auger. Write to-day ! 

‘‘ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SURGERY. 

‘Depart. 23. A-Pirate, Blondon, Canada.” 


Our mission is a happy one 


A MAN at Albion, N Y., was run into by a baby carriage 
on the street last week and had three ribs broken. 
laws for perambulators should be more strictly enforced. 

For the clinical demonstrations at the 1907 meeting of the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society, to be held in New 
York City in September, the large roof-garden ring of the new 
Fiss, Doerr and Carroll Horse Company’s building in the Bull’s 
Head district has been tendered by General Manager Carroll. 
Dr. J. Elmer Ryder, the attending surgeon, is one of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, through whose good offices the splen- 
did facilities thus afforded have been secured. The wonders of 
this great establishment will be an added incentive for a large 
attendance from all over the state. 

THE second volume of Dr. L. A. Merillat’s text-book on 
“Veterinary Surgery ” has just been issued by Alex. Eger, the 
Chicago veterinary publisher, and is devoted to the “ Principles 
of veterinary surgery, including an authorized translation, en- 
largement and rearrangement of General Veterinary Surgical 
Pathology, by Profs. Cadeac, Le Blanc, and Carougeau, of the 
Veterinary High School, of Lyons, France.” A review of this 
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important addition to American veterinary literature will ap- 


pear in these pages in a short time from the pen of Prof. Liau- 
tard. Prof. Merrilat has in this latest effort exhibited another 
= his numerous talents, that of translation from the classical 

French. He is as graceful and effective with the pen as with 
the scalpel. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. SURG 


LEISERING’S ATLAS OF THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE AND OF OTHER DOMESTIC .\\;- 
MALS, for Veterinarians, Students of Veterinary Medicine, Agriculturists, Agricul. 


tural Colleges, Horse Fanciers and Artists. In 54 partly colored plates, with ex- mal 

planatory Text. Newly edited and arranged by Prof, William Ellenberger, M. |)., 

Ph. D., consulting physician, professor in the Royal Veterinary Academy in [)res- the 

den, and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Liberal Arts in Dresden, as well a: of sub 

the Royal Russian Veterinary Institute in Jurjew, etc. With the assistance of Dr, i” 

Baum, of Dresden, Vol, II. Explanatory text translated from the third German ule 

Edition by A. T. Peters, D, V. M., Professor of Animal Pathology in the Univer all | 

sity of Nebraska, and L. B, Sturdevant, A. M., Instructor in General Anatomy and ger 

Physiology in the University of Nebraska. Chicago : Alexander Eger, publisher, spe 

1906, 

In placing the incomparable Atlas of Leisering before Amer- dev 
ican veterinarians and students Drs. Peters and Sturdevant are eae 
deserving of the sincere thanks of the profession, for it is be- 7 
yond question the greatest work of the kind ever printed in any bet 
_ language. Many teachers of anatomy and surgery have been lite 

- employing it for many years in the original German, but it was Opt 
confusing for those unable to read that tongue. Of course, the ~ 
plates are the same, and to one thoroughly familiar with anat- 
omy much help could be obtained from the illustrations alone ; r 
but the full value of the work can only be secured where a true | i 
explanatory key is consulted. That this is now placed at the 7 " 
re 


service of English-speaking veterinarians is a subject for rejoic- ; 
ing, for it is at once an authoritative text-book for our colleges _ 


and a constant companion for the surgeon who needs to study the 
-tegional anatomy when about to undertake delicate operations. de 
In this latter relation it will prove of indispensable value, and - 
if once used the surgeon will feel its great loss should he be de- } lis 
prived of it. The plates are elegantly printed and are the same sh 
as in the latest German edition; it isonly the translation of the eff 
explanatory text that is new. Dr. Peters has done so much : 
German translation for the profession that his ability in this ot 
line is fully recognized, and we believe the present example is the 
by far his best work in this direction. We have never seen 
anything from Eger’s press which compares with the quality o! = 
the work done in this volume, so that altogether it is a gran a 
contribution by all hands to American veterinary literature. 
The profession should generously support this enterprise oi - 
translators and publisher ; they should have every incentive to Og 
continue their splendid work, and to feel that the stronger thei: a 
efforts the greater will be their reward. 
Veterinarians will make no mistake in securing Leisering’s ho 


Atlas. 
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SuRGiCAL DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE Doc. With Illustrations. By Cecil 
French, Doctor of Veterinary Science (McGill), Washington D,C, : Published by 
gt the Author, 1906, 
reul. The importance which surgery of the small domestic ae 
ee mals is assuming throughout the world is sufficient to explain 
Dres: the almost simultaneous appearance of two volumes upon the | 
— -subject—one in England, the other at home, each by arecog- 
Be: nized surgeon, though in the latter instance the author confines — 
iver all of his activities to the specialty of canine medicine and sur- 
= gery, W hile our English confrére is versatile in surgery of all 
species. Cecil French graduated from McGill and at once | 
ler. devoted himself to the specialty of canine medicine, and has — ; 
are pursued his studies with enthusiasm, being peculiarly well 
be- equipped for grasping his subject from all points of contact, . 
ny being a good scholar in German and French, thus having the 
en — literature of these two tongues at his command, and the great 
vas opportunities of an extensive practice for his experience. And = 
the he has employed his opportunities to their full worth, resulting = 
ate in his complete preparation to fulfill the important task of pro- 
le ; ducing a work on the surgical] treatment of the ailments of dogs 
ne which will at once take rank with the best in the literature of © 
he the veterinary profession of any country. He hasshownex- _ 
ice treme modesty, in not, through his extensive bibliography, , r 
eS referring io his own excellent contributions to the subject in 
dy the periodicals, although he at one time edited a department 
1S. devoted to the subject in the Journal of Comparative Medicine 
ad and Veterinary Archives. After every subject he appends a 
le. list of the reference works consulted in drawing conclusions, 
1e showing that every statement has received the most careful 
he effort at confirmation. 
h The only work devoted exclusively to the subject published _ 
is in this country, it must at once take its place at the head of 
is the works which “ include”’ surgery of the dog. 
n Dr. French is his own publisher, and he has shown equal — 
of good taste in the mechanics of hook-making as in the making 
d of contents. We trust that he may find so much ie | 


ment from the reception which attends his first effort, that he — 
may feel like taking up a companion work on general pathol- | 
ogy of his specialty. (R. R. B,) 


ReEcorps of the Fasig-Tipton Company shaw that 8,778 
horses have been disposed of in annual fall sales at an average 
of $423. Total receipts since 1897 are $7,000,000. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


ere MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY. 


The great interest which has been manifest in the proceed. 
ings of this association was more than sustained at the Decem- 
_ ber meeting, which occurred on the evening of the sth in the 
_lecture-room of the New York-American Veterinary College, at 
; which President Bell presided and Secretary Mangan recorded. 

The attendance was the largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion, the room being completely filled, and there was marked 
F interest in the proceedings and lively discussions of the papers 
presented. Three states were represented, and there were vis- 
: itors from various towns on Long Island and New Jersey. 
: The guest of the evening was Dr. Richard P. Lyman, of 
Hartford, Conn., Secretary of the A. V. M. A., who presented 
a very able and thoroughly thought-out paper on “ Differentiat- 
ing the Intestinal Disorders of the Soliped.” The points 
brought out by Dr. Lyman need not be summarized here, as 
the full text of the paper will be found in the “ Original Arti- 
cles’ department of this number of the REVIEW. At its con- 
clusion the chair recognized Dr. Geo. H. Berns, who commend- 
_ed the effort of Dr. Lyman very heartily, believing that it con- 
stituted the best practical presentation of the intricate subject 
_which he had ever listened to or read. Many other members 
_and visitors spoke in a similar vein, Dr. E. L. Loblein, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., saying that he admired very much the essay- 
_ist’s scientific treatment of this difficult subject. The discus- 
sion drifted from the title of differentiation to that of treatment, 
and various speakers gave their methods of procedure. © Drs. 
H. D. Gill and Robert W. Ellis maintained a firm advocacy of 
intravenous injections of warm solutions of barium chloride, 
_ which did not meet with unanimous approval, many declaring 
= their results had been quite disastrous through local slough- 
ing. Dr. Ellis, who has steadily employed it for years, explain- 


ed that such a result was impossible if a proper needle was em- 
ployed, and the solution delivered in the blood current instead 

_ of the cellular tissue around the jugular vein. He also believed 
that the drug should be given with discretion ; and in response 
to Dr. Mangan’s inquiry as to whether he would administer it 
to a patient in a condition bordering on collapse, he replied em- 
phatically in the negative. Dr. Gill did not believe in much > 
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sedative treatment in colics, but thought such stimulants as 
nux vomica in repeated small doses of great service. This 
proved a rather popular form of treatment with many members, 


. and it became apparent that Caulton Reeks’ doctrine was gain- 
ing considerable headway among metropolitan veterinarians. 
eed. Dr. Lyman is very fond of ammonia, and prefers not to deaden 
-em- peristalsis too much by heavy dosing with chloral hydrate. He 
the does not use barium chloride, but has a special hypodermic tab- : 
e, at let which contains among its ingredients half a grain of eserin. 
ded. Dr. Carlisle N. Darke paid a high tribute to the hydrobromate 
|iza- of arecoline in colics. In gaseous subjects it works most won- 
ked derful results, though he frequently has to tap them before its 
pers administration. He claims that in his practice, which consists 
vis- largely of heavy draught animals, his results have been miracu- 
| lous since adopting the alkaloid of areca nut, while it is equally 
, of | beneficial in laminitis. The subject of the use of the trocar 
ited -_-was brought forward by Dr. Parry, wnoclaimed that the results 
iat- _ from its employment had been disastrous in his hands, and he 
nts had discarded it forever more. This brought many of the most 
, as prominent members of the profession in the city to their feet, 
rti- ; a it became evident that the trocar holds a very firm position 
on- in the surgery of colics. Many told of repeated tapping of the 
nd- _ "same subject with no ill results, and the worst that could be 
On- _ charged against it was aa occasional abscess at the seat of punct- 
ect ure, which was of little importance so far as the life of the pa- 
ers tient was concerned, and it was shown that many lives are 
ew _ saved solely by its use. Dr. Bowers spoke upon various forms 
ly- of colic, believing that the tendency was always to recover, if 
US- serious Jesions did not exist, and -he cautioned the members 
nt, about doing too much. And so the discussion continued until 
rs. the Chair stated that no more time could be devoted to the sub- 
of ‘ject. 
le, Dr. Grenside, who was to have presented his paper on 
ig “Quality in Horses,’ sent a letter to the meeting regretting 
h- that a pressing business engagement prevented him from being ’ 
n- . resent, but stating that he would be on hand at the ‘January 
n- on neeting prepared to read it. 
ad : Dr. E. B. Ackerman then offered two case reports in canine 
“d _ medicine, which were very thoroughly described and carried to 
se an ultimate finish by making careful autopsies. His first case 
it was that of a bull terrier, which presented a single symptom of 
n- dumb rabies (paralyzed low er jaw), but with all other manifes- 


He had called in Dr. Bell in consultation, who — 


tations absent. 
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had agreed with him that, while the single symptom was an body 
extremely suspicious one, there were many which pointed toa ease 
traumatic brain lesion. The animal was securely isolated for towé 
observation ; he became more subject to hallucinations, but par- lyze 
alysis did not progress, and on the following day the animal 
was chloroformed, his head removed and sent to the Willard plac 
Parker Laboratory. Here an examination of the brain failed 
for a time to disclose Negri bodies, but a second report from 
the laboratory stated that they were present. Inoculations to ; 
guinea-pigs and rabbits produced unmistakable rabies. This | 
case then simply goes to join the great number which are being of C 
reported with inconstant symptoms. This patient when first- erts 
seen had a wry neck, which symptom was noted in the inter- Cla 
esting discussion on rabies before the last meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Association, so fully reported in the December ran 
REVIEW. Sta 
His other case was that of a setter dog, which showed met 
symptoms of leukemia, and, as it was old and incurable, it was Drs 
destroyed, and the body sent to Dr. W. Reid Blair, pathologist ma’ 
of New York Zoological Park. Dr. Blair wrote Dr. Ackerman Bla 
a full report of his findings, and he declared that it was one of | 
the most interesting post-mortems which he had ever held, par- - 
ticularly when the number and extent of the lesions were con- pre 
sidered. The liver, spleen, and glands were greatly hypertro- — =e 
phied, while the heart was loaded with Filarza tmmitis. Dr. 
Blair explained to the meeting the technical pathological le- clt 
sions, and brought with him the organs in glass jars, while he G. 
had prepared slides for examination under the microscope, as Gt 
well as colored drawings to bring out the points more plainly hi 
It was a case of leukemia, though the extent of the lesions were oe 
such as to cause amazement that the animal could have livec ; 
so long. 
Following these two interesting cases, Dr. R. B. Plageman 
of Brooklyn, asked consent to read a short paper, which was 
granted. His subject was rabies, and he dealt largely with the - o 
clinical phase of the disease, asserting that any practitioner who _ de 
had ever seen a case of it could not mistake a second one. This — of 
statement does not seem to be in harmony with the experiences — -" 
of the Minnesota veterinarians or with many others who have - 
seen hundreds uf cases. Of course, if every dropped jaw is a é, 
rabid animal, it is not difficult to diagnose it; but this is not A 
pathognomonic, nor is it constant. Dr. Lyman, for instance, 


brought with him from Hartford to the Pasteur Institute the 
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body of a dog which had died the night before in which the dis- 
ease began with paralysis of one hind leg, gradually advancing 
toward the brain until he died. He did not exhibit the para- 
lyzed jaw at any time. 

Following Dr. Plageman, the annual election of officers took 
place, resulting as follows: ) 

President—Dr. Roscoe R. Bell (reelected). 

Vice-President—Dr. Charles E. Clayton (reelected). 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. W. Reid Blair. . 

The President appointed the following members as a Board 
of Censors, to act during the ensuing year: Drs. James L. Rob- 
ertson (chairman), Robert W. Ellis, F. C. Grenside, Chas. E. 
Clayton, and George F. Bowers. 

The President also appointed the following Committee of Ar- 
rangements to act with a similar committee of the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society in preparing for the 16th annual» 

meeting, which occurs in New York City next September: — 
Drs. Robert W. Ellis (chairman), F. C. Grenside, E. B. Acker- 
: _ Theodore A. Keller, D. J. Mangan, and Secretary W. Reid 

Blair. 

‘The application of Dr. J. E. Crawford, of Far-Rockaway, a 
graduate of the New York-American Veterinary College, was 
presented, properly endorsed, and he was unanimously elected to 
membership. 

A full program is announced for the January meeting, in- — 
cluding Dr. W. L. Williams, of Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. Thomas 
G. Sherwood (report of a case of tuberculosis in the dog), Dr. 
Grenside’s paper on ‘Quality in Horses”; Dr. Gill will ex- 
hibit an interesting little canine with abnormalities of the iris; 
and a Question Box, in case it can be reached. . 

It is expected that Dr. Cecil French, of Washington, D.C., _ 
will be the chief speaker at the February meeting. (R.R.B.) 


THE SOCIETY OF THE VETERINARY ALUMNI, UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, has appointed Drs. H. D. Martien, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., E. W. Powell, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and W. H. Ridge, 
of Trevose, Pa., as a committee to assist in the development and 
success of the undergraduate organization, the Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society of the University of Pennsylvania. The students 
have an active organization, and the interest shown by the 
Alumni, last year, was thoroughly appreciated. Dr. B. T. 
Woodward, B. A. I., Chicago, IIl., is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Alumni, 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
which held a most successful annual meeting at Chicago [ ec. 


4-5, elected its late Secretary, Dr. F. H. Barr, of Pana, to the O 
Presidency, and Dr. N. I. Stringer, of Paxton, Secretary. We bi 
have received the full minutes of the meeting, together with all m 
the papers read. The minutes and most of the papers will y 
appear in the February REVIEW. 

THE RIDING ACADEMIES OF EASTERN CITIES were never “ 


So prosperous as they are this winter. The Durland Company, 
of New York, has nearly 700 horses boarding in its large stables 
in West 66th Street. 

A PAINFUL ACCIDENT recently befell the eminent English 
veterinarian, Sir John McFadyean, caused by the shieing of the 
horse which he was riding. The result was that he was thrown 
violently to the ground, his right shoulder sustaining a fracture 
with displacement of the head of the humerus. After adminis- 
tering chloroform, the bones were replaced, and in a few days 
he resumed the conduct of his duties. 

THE Lou DILLon ‘ Dope” CasE.—The famous Memphis 
Gold Cup controversy, in which the owner of the trotting geld- 
ing Major Del Mar (E. E. Smathers) was charged by the Secre- 
tary of the Memphis Trotting Club with having caused medi- 
cines to be administered to his competitor, the trotting queen, 
Lou Dillon (owned by C. K. G. Billings), causing the mare to 
lose the contest, has been decided by the Board of Review of 
the National Trotting Association in favor of Major Del Mar, 
and Mr. Smathers therefore retains possession of the $5,000 tro- 
phy. Asaconsequence both Spears and Sanders, each of whom 
claimed to have administered “dope” to the mare at the direc- 
tion of interested parties, have been expelled from all tracks 
under control of the National Association. If the great mare 
received the medicines said to have been given, she not only 
had reason to be “groggy” in her performance, but she has 
demonstrated her wonderful powers of endurance in more ways © 

than prolonged speed efforts. Here is a list of the drugs said - 
to have been given to her:—By E. M. Sanders, injection of 
eight ounces of mercury; by Millard F. Sanders, two doses — 
from a mysterious bottle labelled ‘“‘ A. A.’”?; bv Millard Sanders, 
one bottle of champagne; by Dr. Julius W. Scheibler, one- 
tenth of a grain of strychnine ; by Dr. Frank Fehr, one dose of 
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4 Dr. HENRY MARSHALL, U. P., ’97, is inspector-in-charge, 

2 B. A. I., at Bridgeport, Pa. 
ae CuHicaGoO has a horse population of 150,000 and 4,200 
licensed automobiles of all descriptions. 

Dr. A. D. MELVIN, Chief B. A. I., made a tour of inspec- 
ts tion of the many Western stations of the Bureau during Novem- 
ber. . 

Dr. T. J. Eagle, an inspector in the U. S. Quarantine Serv- 
> ice, in South Dakota, has been transferred to the meat inspec- 
: | tion division at Kansas City. 

TWENTY-FIVE STATES and one territory have laws govern- 
ing the practice of veterinary medicine, while twenty-seven 
states and territories have none. 

Dr. ARTHUR O’SHEA, of New York City, has been seriously 
ill with pneumonia. We are glad to hear as the REVIEW goes 
to press that he is a safe convalescent. 

The Missouri State Board of Veterinary Examiners recently 
issued its certificates to Dr. A. T. Knowies, of Nevada, Mo., 
and Dr. Lloyd Champlain, of Kansas City. 

Dr. D. O. KNISLEY, of Topeka, Kansas, was a Kansas City 
visitor in November, and demonstrated the use of his double 
stomach tube for relief of gastric colic in horses, to the college 
classes. 

THOMAS SIMCOCKS, F. R. C. V. S., the oldest veterinarian in 
Ireland, being 85 years old, died recently at Drogheda, of which 
city he had been mayor. He had also been examiner to the 

ROUGH ON THE CoLt.—While Elwood Gardner was caring 
for a colt in the stable Thursday he reared and kicked him in 
the stomach, hurting him so badly that he is not able to do 
anything.—( Coldwater, Michigan, Courter.) 

Drs. R. C. Moore, Kansas City, and B. T. Woodward, re- 
cording secretary Pennsylvania State V. M. A., Chicago, IIL, 
were the guests at the banquet tendered to the Illinois State V. 
M. A., by the Chicago Veterinary Society, Dec. 4. 

Dr. C. J. MARSHALL, of Philadelphia, acted as one of the 
veterinary judges at the late Madison Square Show, New York, 
in place of Dr. Leonard Pearson, who was called to Montana to 
further testify in the smelter smoke suit at Anaconda. 

Dr. M. V. HI1t, of Kansas City, has accepted appointment 
as veterinary inspector in the meat inspection division at Kan- 
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sas City. Dr. Hill spent two years in U.S. Quartermaster's done 
service in the Philippines with headquarters at Manila. Congre 
COLLEGE VIEW, NEB., has a woman horseshoer, she is Mrs, TH 
Phil P. Wilcox, weighs 100 Ibs., five feet tall, never' swears died at 
when anything goes wrong, well educated, being at one time 4 try wh 
teacher in the district school, but prefers horseshoeing to teach. He wa: 
ing school. his de 
Mrs. CHARLES G. LAMB, wife of the State Veterinarian of show 
Colorado, died the first of December, and was buried at Fair. ural H 
mount Cemetery, Denver. Dr. and Mrs. Lamb originally went Ma 
to Colorado from Massachusetts, but have made Denver their Angort 
home for about twenty years. | obset 
Drs. WALLS, PATTON AND SEIGMUND, have recently been night, 
appointed as supervisors of veterinary and sanitary inspection length 
under the B. A. I. at Chicago. The volume of inspection in could 
Chicago has become so great that Drs. Bennett and Fleming alime’ 
required assistance in controlling it. Ty 
Drs. FREDERICK WEITZEL, Allegheny, Pa., Leonard Pear- motor 
son, Philadelphia, Pa., and George Hart, Washington, D. C., the h 
have been appointed by the Society of the Veterinary Alumni the e 
of the University of Pennsylvania as a committee for the col- that, : 
lection of literature pertaining to veterinary subjects, which gentl 
will be deposited in the library of the new Veterinary Depart- the c 
ment. ing.” 
FATAL DISEASE OF WYOMING HorsEs.—Dr. A. W. White- ws 
house, Laramie, Wyoming, writes: ‘I have a lot of material, stand 
not yet worked up, ona disease that kills large numbers’ of enlar 
horses here. I believe it to be due to Strongylus armatus, but and . 
a B. A. I. investigator, sent out at my request, holds a different sued 
opinion. I will try to get to the bottom of the trouble ere Folle 
long.” ed th 
THE government of New Zealand has recently formed a The 
Volunteer Veterinary Corps, under government control, of I 
which’ the officers will all be duly qualified members of the duct 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The corps will be un- supp 
der the command of Mr. J. A. Gilruth, M. R. C. V. S., the head the s 
of the Veterinary Department, who will rank as a lieutenant- by t 
colonel.—(Veterznary Journal.) able 
Dr. C. F. FLOCKEN, N. Y.S. V.C., ’or, of the Division of icate 
Pathology, Bureau of Animal Industry, has been assigned to prot 
special work in Minnesota in connection with the Experiment mee 
Station and Live-Stock Sanitary Board in the investigation of ; 
hemorrhagic septicemia and swamp fever. This work is to be wor 
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done under a special appropriation of $5,000 made by the last 
Congress. 

Tue famous chinchilla cat, “Silver Lambkin,” has just 
died at Gamlingay, Cambridgeshire, England. In every coun- 
try where cats are bred his progeny holds a leading position. 
He was born in 1889, and from the time he was three years old 
his descendants have won at every succeeding Crystal Palace 
show. His embalmed remains have been accepted by the Nat- 
ural History Museum. 

MarK WHITE, V. M. D., Denver, Col., writes: ‘I had an 
Angora kitten to swallow a string the size of a tenpenny nail. 
I observed that it was projecting from the rectum slightly one 
night, so pulled it out, and it measured almost three feet in 
length. We thought that the kitten was going to die, as we 
could not account for its decline. He must have had it in his 
alimentary canal for several.days.” 

THEORY THAT HORSE IS A FOOL DISPROVED.— When the 
motor car, with its goggled occupants, came round the corner 
the horses promptly stood on their hind legs. ‘‘ Shail I stop 
the engine?” the motorist asked obligingly. ‘‘ Never mind 
that, sir,” said the driver of the dancing horses. ‘“ But if you 
gentlemen wouldn’t mind just getting out and ’iding behind 
the car for a minute—the ’orses think it’s a menagerie com- 
ing.” —(Punch.) 

“THE THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE,” an old-established and 
standard publication among American practitioners, has been 
enlarged and strengthened by the absorption of the Medzcal Age 
and Medicine, all three of which medical journals have been is- 
sued by the same publisher, Mr. E. G. Swift, of. Detroit, Mich. 
Following the tendency of the times for concentration, it is believ- 
ed that the ends sought can be best accomplished by this merger. 
The price of the Gazette will remain the same—$z2 per year. 

Dr. D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian of Missouri, is con- 
ducting a campaign of education in his state on the problem of 
suppression of tuberculosis in the herds of the state. He believes 
the stock breeders of the state are realizing, through large losses 
by the disease that it is immensely important to them that suit- 
able measures be taken at once, to restrict and ultimately erad- 

icate the plague, and that they will endeavor to secure state ap- 
propriation of funds for this purpose by the legislation which 
meets in January. 

FOLLOWING the article in the REVIEW last spring of the 
Dr. A. W. 
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Whitehouse, of Laramie, Wyoming, requested us to send him 
a small quantity. We procured it, and under date of Dec. 7, he 
says: ‘‘ The results from the yohimbin which you were s» king 
to get for me were inconclusive. The patient was a Hereford 
bull out in the country. He did one good service under the 
influence of the drug, but the price prevents the more general 
use of it.” 
DRIVING DAIRYING FROM CITIES.—Wonder is aroused 
afresh at the extent to which rural conditions still prevail in 
parts of Brooklyn by the action of the Board of Health in con. 
demning and closing dairies here. When Dr. Darlington’s 
crusade began there were ninety-nine stables, containing 2,118 
cows, in this borough, whose milk was sold in this city. The 
conditions under which this milk was produced were foul be. 
yond belief, and the action of the Health Board in closing them 
and compelling the sale of the cows was none too stringent. 
Specifications were made out, in compliance with which cows 
can still be kept in outlying neighborhoods, but these condi- 
tions were so costly that only six stables were rebuilt in com- 
pliance with them. In these six stables less than 250 cows re. 
main. Almost 2,000 others have been sent to the pound or sold 
into tie country, where there is still out of doors enough to pro- 
duce milk healthfully, or perhaps where the eyes of the author- 
ities are more easily blinded to conditions which spread disease 
and death than those of Dr. Darlington and his subordinates 
are. A similar work has been done on Staten Island, where 169 
stables, containing 200 cows, have been closed. The conditions 
there were more those of small farms, which kept two or three 
cows to produce milk for neighborhood consumption. None of 
the owners will rebuild the stables, and no doubt they will 
consider the loss of theit cows a hardship ; but the general safe- 
ty is a more urgent consideration than individual convenience 
or profit. The work will be carried on through Queens County 
and the Bronx, and the number of cattle driven out, and of 
stables closed will be more than doubled. The danger from 
impure milk is just beginning to be thoroughly appreciated. 
The proportion of babies in the death rate is tragic, and it is 
now recognized that bad milk contributes more to this slaugh- 
ter of the innocents than any other cause. Of the foulness of 
most.of the milk produced in the city, there was no room for 
doubt. The conditions precluded either cleanliness or health- 
fulness, and the wiping out of these suburban dairies removes 4 
public menace.—( Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle, Dec.7.) 
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“VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Secretaries are requested to see that their organizations are properly 
included in the following list. 


Name of Organization. 


Place of 


Date of Next 
Meeting 


Meeting. 


Name and Address Secretary. 


American V. M, Ass’n........ 
Vet, Med. Ass’n of 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n...... 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y... 
Schuylkill Valley V. MLA. 
Passaic Co V, M. Ass’n...... 
Texas V. M. Ass’n... 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n..... 
Maine Vet Med. Ass’n,...... 
Central Canada V. Ass’n...... 
Michigan State V. M. Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n..... 
Wisconsin Soc, Vet, Grad..... 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 
Vet, Ass’n of Manitoba....... 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
Ontario Vet. Ass’n.......... 
M. Ass’n New York Co.... 
Ohio State V. M: Ass’n....... 
Western Penn. V. M, Ass’n... 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n..... 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n.,.. 
Iowa Veterinary Ass’n,....... 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n. 
Pennsylvania State V. M. A... 
Keystone V. M. Ass’n........ 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 
Rhode Island V. M. Ass’n.... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A....... 
Nebraska V, M. Ass’n........ 
Kansas State V, M. Ass’n.... 
Ass’n Médécale Veternaire 
Francaise ** Laval,” ....... 
Alumni Association A. V. Col.. 
Province of Quebec V. M. A... 
Kentucky V. M. Ass’n....... 
Washington State Col. V. M. A. 
Indiana Veterinary Association. 
Iowa-Nebraska V. M. Ass’n.. 
Louisiana State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Twin City V. M. Ass’n....... 
Hamilton Co, (Ohio) V. A.... 
Mississippi State V. M. Ass'n... 
Georgia State V. M. A....... 
Soc, Vet. Alumni Univ. Penn.. 


Jan. 10, 1907. 
Ist lu, Feb. ,’07 


Sept., 1907. 
Monthly. 

Monthly. Boston 

Feb., 1907. Lansing. 

April, 1907. 

July, 1907. Springfield. 
Call of Pres't. | Sheboygan, |S 
Decatur. 

Not Stated. Winnipeg. 


Jersey City. 
Hartford. |B 


Ist Mon, in June 
Feb, 18-19, 707. 
June and Dec. 
Jan, 15-16, ’07. 
Mch. Je.Sep, Dc 


Jan. Apl. Jy, Oct. 


of each month, 


Virginia State V. M. Ass’n.... 


March 5-6, ’07 


Monthly. 


Jan, 8-9, 
1st & 3d Thur, 


April each yr. 


Jan. 3. 07. 


Jan. 10, 1907. 


Kan.City, Mo. 


San Francisco 


Lect. R’m La-/J 
val Un’y Mon. 


Pullman, Wa. 


Columbus, 
Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia. 


Denver. 


Providence, 


Los Angeles, 


Topeka, 


New York. 
Mon, & Que. 


Indianapolis, 


Rochester. |J. 
. ..|H, C. Simpson, Denison, Ia, 

C, A. Mack, Stillwater. 

C, J. Marshall, Philadelphia 

A. W. Ormeston, 102 Her- 


Sept, 10-13,’07.|Kan,City,Mo,|R. P. Lyman, Hartford, Ct, 
W.H Lowe, Paterson. 


. K. Dow, Willimantic. 


NewYork City|G. T. Stone, Binghamton, 
W. G, Huyett, Wernersville. 
Paterson, N.J.|H. K. Berry, Paterson, N. J. 
E. L. Lewis, Waxahachie, 
F, J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 
R. E, Freeman, Dexter. 

A, E. James, Ottawa. 
Judson Black, Richmond, 
141 W. 54thSt/T. F. Krey, NY. City. 
N, I. Stringer, Paxton, 


. Beattie, Madison, ’ 


C, M, Walton. Rantoul. 

F. Tonance, Winnipeg. 
C,J.Fleming, Winston-Salem 
C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 
141 W. 54thSt/W. R. Blair, N. Y. City. 
W. H. Gribble, Wash’n C.H. 
F, Weitzell, Allegheny. 

F, F, Brown, Kansas City. 


H. Taylor, Henrietta,N.Y. 


man St., Germantown,Ta, 


M, J. Woodliffe, Denver. 
B. F, Kaupp, Kansas City. 


E. Robinson, Westerly, R.1 


H, Blemer, San Francisco, 


i? 

Fargo, |J A. Winsloe, Cooperstown, 
C, 
J. 


A, Edmons, Los Angeles. 


E. L. Moore, Brookings. 
Hans Jenson, Weeping Water 
Hugh S. Maxwell, Salina, 


. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 


F, R, Hanson, N. Y. City. 
Gustave Boyer, Rigand,P.Q. 
\D. A. Piatt, Lexington. 
Wm. D. Mason, Pullman, 
E, M. Bronson, Indianapolis. 
A, T. Peters, Lincoln, Neb. 


....-./E. P, Flower, Baton Rouge, 


ree 


S. H Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 
Louis P, Cook, Cincinnati. 

J C, Robert, AgriculturalCol. 
L C. Willoughby Experiment 


Philadelphia. B, T. Woodward, Chicago. 
Richmond. S, C, Neff. Staunton. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; foreign countries, $3.69; 
students while attending college, $2, single copies, 25 cents. 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage ts forwarded. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon 
changing their address. Make all checks or P. 0. orders payable to Americag 
Veterinary Review. 


THE appreciation of advertising space in THE AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARY REVIEW, is shown by the presence, at the foot of page 20 (adv. 
dept.) of an advertisement from a house well known on the other side 
of the Altantic, viz., Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd., 
London, England. This enterprising house, through the REVIEw, has 
placed before the veterinarians of America an effective vermicide for 
dogs. Surely a welcome addition to every veterinarian’s medicine case, 


4 


ON the lower half of page 1 (adv. dept.) attention is called to a prep- 
aration from the reliable house of C. Bischoff & Co., called ‘‘ Ir1so1’’; 
and, from the properties described, it will fit nicely the many skin dis- 
eases met every day in practice. Especially met in equine practice 


TuIs is the season when ‘‘ ANTIPHLOGISTINE ’’ cannot be spared, its 


during the season when ‘‘ clipping ’’ is in vogue. 


daily and hourly use being demanded in practice. In pneumonia ia 
dogs, no necessity of clipping the hair; simply applying it offer in 
the long-haired breeds. No anxiety need be felt as to its removal, as it 
is absolutely clean, and comes off readily with warm water, and relief 
follows its application like magic. 


‘‘THERAPOGEN ”’ 7s, as its manufacturers say, an IDEAL ANTISEPTIC. 


Nothing more can be said; nothing more zeed be said. 
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